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“THE TWA SISTERS’—GOING 
WHICH WAY? 


By HARBISON PARKER 


between “‘The Twa Sisters” (Child 10) and the Scandinavian analogues 

of this British ballad, noting the riddle posed by the similarities of 
motifs in the British versions first to one detail in the West-Scandinavian 
variants (those from Norway, Iceland, and the Fzrdée Islands), then to another 
in the East-Scandinavian (Danish, Swedish), Knut Liest¢l concludes concern- 
ing this perplexing ambiguity, in his study of ‘‘Dei tvo systar,” that 


’ FTER WRESTLING WITH THE COMPLEX cross-relationships 


The likeliest explanation of this is, that +he ballad first was composed in England or 
Scotland, there split itself into two versions, and both of these then came to Scandinavia 
by different paths, one to Norway (Iceland, the Fzrée Islands) and the other to Denmark.' 


The temptation to postulate a double influence in the passage of this ballad 
from one language into the other becomes understandable when we observe 
the propensity of the British variants to exhibit diverse renderings of the same 
detail, one in accord with the West-Scandinavian versions, the other with the 
East-. Such a counsel of desperation, however, if applied at the opposite end 
of the British-Scandinavian tradition, would lead rather to the conclusion that 
Britain had received this ballad both from Denmark and from the Norwegian- 
Icelandic-Fzréese milieu, so that some British variants exhibit motifs conso- 
nant with the Western versions, others, motifs reflecting the Eastern tradition. 
If the Scandinavian versions alone were considered, it would be fairly easy to 
make a convincing case for transmission from, say, West to East, with plausible 
explanations of variations in the details; then the circumstance that the 
British tradition complaisantly manages to agree partly with each of the Scan- 
dinavian traditions might be accounted for on the hypothesis that versions 
were independently accepted from both. The stumbling-block to such a theory 
is the ubiquitous figure of the miller, who appears in every variant of the 
British which is not hopelessly fragmentary—but not at all in the Scandinavian 
renderings of the story. That two lines of ballad-descent entering Britain from 
different milieus could come to a universal agreement on this figure strains 
credulity too far, even about the capers of ballad transmission. (How Liest¢l 
deals with the miller will be discussed later.) 

Liest¢l demonstrates? the close similarity between the British and the Scan- 

1 Maal og Minne (1909), p. 51. (The translation is mine, as is the case with other quotations 
from Scandinavian materials. I am much indebted to Assar G. Janzén, Professor of Scandi- 
navian Languages and Literature at the University of California, for his aid in unraveling 
knotty passages. I alone, however, am responsible for any mistranslations, misinterpretations, 
or misrepresentations.) 

2 Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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dinavian versions, which, as he says, both Child and Grundtvig remarked, and 
which a perusal of the ballads makes convincing—so convincing that there can 
be no quarrel with his conclusion that 


The English and the Scandinavian ballad are so similar that it is unthinkable that they, in 
different places, could have taken up the same theme (in prose) and composed so similarly 
about it. There must have been loaning of the identical ballad from the one country to 
the other. It is not only in the legend itself that the English and the Scandinavian ballad 
agree. In form, in individual verses, phraseology and modes of expression we find like. 
nesses.® 


The conclusion seems inevitable and elementary that there was somewhere, 
sometime, an Urform from which all extant versions of all three traditions— 
British, West-, and East-Scandinavian—are sprung, some to a lesser, others to 
a greater distance. Upon this I would ground the conjecture that neither 
Liest¢gl’s theory of a split in the British tradition which gave differing versions 
to the two Scandinavian traditions, nor the suggested converse, creation of the 
British form from elements derived independently from the two Scandinavian 
repertories, is likely, but rather that the British borrowed the ballad from the 
West-Scandinavian tradition (probably from the Fezrée branch), and that 
motifs which correspond to those in the Danish do so only fortuitously. There 
are some difficulties facing this hypothesis which are perhaps impossible to 
explain altogether satisfactorily, and which therefore appear to support 
Liestgl’s theory. On the other hand, there are weaknesses in his theory which, 
in my estimation, are too grave to permit it to stand unchallenged; and the 
theory here offered in its place, it seems to me, surmounts those. 

Child’s Version B, which Liest¢l commends as “‘one of the best versions,’ 
is a good representative of the British tradition: 


1. There was twa sisters in a bowr, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh 
There was twa sisters in a bowr, 
Stirling for ay 
There was twa sisters in a bowr, 
There came a knight to be their wooer. 
Bonny Saint Johnston stands upon Tay. 


2. He courted the eldest wi glove an ring, 
But he lovd the youngest above a’ thing. 


3. He courted the eldest wi brotch an knife, 
But lovd the youngest as his life. 


4. The eldest she was vexed sair, 
An much envi’d her sister fair. 


5. Into her bowr she could not rest, 
Wi grief an spite she almos brast. 
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6. Upon a morning fair an clear, 
She cried upon her sister dear: 


. ‘O sister, come to yon sea stran, 
An see our father’s ships come to lan.’ 


“I 


8. She’s taen her by the milk-white han, 
An led her down to yon sea stran. 


9. The younges|t] stood upon a stane, 
The eldest came an threw her in. 


10. She tooke her by the middle sma, 
An dashd her bonny back to the jaw. 


11. ‘O sister, sister, tak my han, 
An Ise mack you heir to a’ my lan. 


12. ‘O sister, sister, tak my middle, 
An yes get my goud and my gouden girdle. 


13. ‘O sister, sister, save my life, 
An I swear Ise never be nae man’s wife.’ 


14. ‘Foul fa the han that I should tacke, 
It twin’d me an my wardles make. 


15. ‘Your cherry cheeks an yallow hair 
Gars me gae maiden for evermair.’ 


16. Sometimes she sank, an sometimes she swam, 
Till she came down yon bonny mill-dam. 


17. O out it came the miller’s son, 
An saw the fair maid swimmin in. 


18. ‘O father, father, draw your dam, 
Here’s either a mermaid or a swan.’ 


19. The miller quickly drew the dam, 
An there he found a drownd woman. 


20. You coudna see her yallow hair 
For gold and pearle that were so rare. 


You coudna see her middle sma 
For gouden girdle that was sae braw. 


2I. 


= 


22. You coudna see her fingers white, 
For gouden rings that was sae gryte. 
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23. An by there came a harper fine, 
That harped to the king at dine. 


24. When he did look that lady upon, 
He sighd and made a heavy moan. 


25. He’s taen three locks o her yallow hair, 
An wi them strung his harp sae fair. 


26. The first tune he did play and sing, 
Was, ‘Farewell to my father the king.’ 


27. The nextin tune that he playd syne, 
Was, ‘Farewell to my mother the queen.’ 


28. The lasten tune that he playd then, 
Was, ‘Wae to my sister, fair Ellen.”® 


With variations, the Scandinavian versions tell the following straightforward 
and coherent story: 


There lived a man in a variously-specified locality. He had two daughters, the younger 
fair, the elder ugly. Wooers came and wooed the younger, rejecting the elder. She there- 
upon invited her sister to go down to the strand, suggesting, in response to the younger’s 
demand for a reason for going, that they wash themselves white so as to be alike. Often 
the younger answers by twitting her with the declaration that no matter how much she 
may wash, she will never be fair, and will never catch a man. Nevertheless, she goes, 
followed by her scheming sister, and sets herself upon a stone, whence the elder pushes 
her into the water. The younger begs her sister to save her life, and promises to give her 
various gifts for so doing. The elder is unmoved, pointing out that she can now get those 
articles anyhow. In desperation, the girl offers to surrender her suitor to the adamant 
sister, but the offer is refused for the same reason. (Frequently the elder sister demands 
the suitor, whereupon the younger usually replies that his counsel is his own.) 

The corpse is blown to shore and is there discovered by two minstrels, who avail them- 
selves of parts of it for a musical instrument, a harp or a fiddle; often the fingers are used 
for pegs, and almost invariably the hair is used for strings. One minstrel (or, in the West- 
Scandinavian, fisherman, pilgrim, beggar) suggests to the other that they repair to a 
dwelling where a wedding (which turns out to be that of the elder sister) is taking place. 
There they play the instrument: the strings speak and denounce the murderess, who is 
usually burnt upon a pyre, often at the bridegroom’s command. (In the Icelandic and 
Fzrée versions and Swedish A, the bride dies of fear or remorse.) 


Variations between the West- and East-Scandinavian traditions in salient 
motifs in this résumé will be considered as the discussion demands. 

Liest¢gl bases his theory that the Scandinavian repertory took the ballad from 
the British upon his contention that ‘‘. . . the English form has more original 
traits and on the whole is more ancient than the Scandinavian.”’® This claim 

5 Francis J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, I, 127. 


6 Liestgl, op. cit., p. 51. (When Listgl refers to the ““English”’ he apparently means to include 
the Scottish—in brief, the whole British tradition.) 
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for the preéminence of the British is built upon a scrutiny of various salient 
motifs. First, he considers the contrast between the fairness or beauty of the 
younger and the “dunness”’ or ugliness of the older. 


In the Scandinavian version of the ballad great weight is laid upon the circumstance 
that the eldest sister is ugly and the younger pretty. In Norwegian A the younger sister 
says: 

Although thou wilt wash thyself never so white, 
so shalt thou become never to thy sister like. 


Although thou do both wash thee and scrub, 
so shalt thou never become other than God has 
created thee. 
Norwegian C has also: 
Thou mayest wash thee as white as thou canst; 
never wilt thou get a bridegroom. 

Likewise in one of the Icelandic and the Danish and Ferée versions. So far as that goes, 
there is something of it in the English ballad. The oldest version makes no contrast be- 
tween the sisters. Nor [Mrs.] Brown’s version either (nor any of the others which are not 
named). F, G and Q say that “the youngest was the fairest flower,”’ M: “ye was fair and 
I was din,” P(a): “the old was black and the young one fair.’” The Scandinavian ballad 
intends to give grounds for the eldest sister’s conduct and does it in such a way that we 
lose sympathy with the younger, and the ballad loses much of its tragic power.” 


Liestdl clearly implies here that the British versions are superior to the 
Scandinavian in the treatment of this detail precisely to the degree that they 
omit it. Nevertheless, this motif must have been in the original form of the 
ballad from which descended both the Scandinavian and the British forms; 
for when a detail appears in all branches of the Scandinavian tradition and also 
in the British, it seems not illogical to conclude that it was part of the Urform— 
it would, indeed, be illogical to conclude otherwise, since different traditions 
are not so likely to add the same detail independently as they are to preserve 
it from the original form. Aesthetic considerations might, therefore, support 
the notion that the British singers improved the story by soft-pedaling the 
motive of the elder sister, but they cannot here aid in advancing the claim that 
the British versions are older or purer. 

Next, Liestgl points out that in nearly all the British versions three strings 
for the instrument are fashioned from the girl’s hair, whereas among the 
Scandinavian the Icelandic alone remembers the number three, the magical 
number, which ‘‘is certainly the original and is the condition which permits 
the harp to speak.” Among the other Northern versions, 

” Ibid., pp. 43-44. 

§ Unfortunately, he bases this judgment, apparently, upon his own reaction to the story— 
upon his feeling that if the elder sister is given some excuse for her crime, the tragedy is less. 
This sort of attitude, all too prevalent among commentators on ballads, is a fallacy which 
should be avoided: its dangerous assumption is that the singers of the ballads have the same 
aesthetic and critical attitudes toward ballad stories and the expression of them that cultured 
critics do, and in their singing mould the ballads in accord with those attitudes. 

9 Op. cit., p. 44. 
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. » . as soon as the number of the strings was forgotten, one could give the harp as many 
or as few notes as one wished. Thus we find the number increased to 4, 5, 6 notes in the 
Norwegian versions. Likewise in the Feréese. Of the Danish, three versions (A, D, F) 
have the correct number, three; some give no number at all, others have two or one note. 
In the Icelandic version one has, as one could expect, the threefold note, which answers 
to the three strings.!° 


Since the British consistently remembers the number as three, whereas only 
the Icelandic and three of the Danish versions have that correct number, 
Liestgl is confident that 


The English ballad has here held to an original feature of the legend better than the 
Scandinavian. But [he concedes] this is in itself no proof that the Scandinavian version 
has borrowed from the English. One can only conclude that the English ballad could not 
have taken that legend-trait from the Scandinavian after the number three was forgotten." 


This conclusion, however, amounts to nothing, for the number three was not 
forgotten, as Liestgl’s own testimony shows. That the British versions so 
consistently remember it could be taken either as proof that this tradition re- 
ceived the ballad from the Scandinavian rather late, so that there was not 
sufficient time for a forgetting to occur in some variants, as was the case 
in Scandinavia, or merely that the British singers here exhibit a more tenacious 
memory than their northern neighbors. 

That “none of the English versions have anything about the elder sister 
being punished” Liestgl regards as proof that the British tradition cleaves 
more closely to the original version of the story. He points out that 


In some the harp calls down woe upon her: 


B28: The lasten tune that he playd then, 
Was: “Wae to my sister, fair Ellen.” 


In others, the harp wishes that the sister may receive her punishment: ‘Hang my 
sister” (D, F, K), ‘‘Ye’ll drown my sister as she’s dune me”’ (O), ‘Tell him to burn my 
sister Jean’”’ (P), ‘‘Burn Burd Ellen, she threw me in” (V). This wish is not found in any 
of the oldest and best English versions, and not in any Scandinavian version. (In the 
English versions wherein the wish is found, the harp speaks only one time, except in V, 
where it speaks two times.) This verse, then, has certainly been added later. That the 
wishes are so various points to the same thing.” 


(The opposite view about the “‘lateness’’ of these wishes seems to me more 
plausible: the very fact that they are various indicates that this motif has been 
in the ballad long enough for such variation to arise. Furthermore, if added 
late, why did the various singers independently add differing wishes? Rather, 
it seems to me, the basic idea persists, but cumulative repetitions have gradu- 
ally changed the method of expressing it.) 


10 Thtd., pp. 44-45. 
1 Jbid., p. 45. 
2 Jbid. 
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In the Scandinavian version of the ballad, the evil sister receives her punishment. Both 
the Icelandic versions have: 
The bride’s heart was broken. 


Likewise the Fzréese and one Swedish version (A). Some of the Danish have that the 
bride was burnt: 


On Wednesday she sat on the bride-bench, 
on Thursday she lay on the pyre and was burnt (C). 


In Norwegian K the younger sister, who has come to life again, asks that the elder 
shall be sent out of the country, and 
“they send her so far from the country, 
so far that no one can trace her.” 


Norwegian L has: 
“They worked so great violence on the bride: 
they buried her alive under the ground.” 


But in most of the Norwegian versions she is burnt. An addition in prose to Danish I 
says that “the bridegroom took a dagger and killed her” (the bride). 

The very fact that the bride receives her punishment in so many different modes makes 
it probable that the punishment is a later addition. It is much easier to believe that the 
punishment could have been added, than that it could have been forgotten. In the later 
ballad-composition it was the custom to add a moral outcome to the ballad in which the 
evil could receive their punishment and the good their reward. This we see best in the 
outcome which some of the Swedish and Norwegian versions have taken. The evil sister 
gets therein her punishment, and the younger comes to life again . . . 

It is unthinkable that all the English versions, which otherwise conform so well to the 
Scandinavian, could have forgotten such an important motif as that of the punishment, 
if it were true that the English ballad was a reworking of the Scandinavian. The Estonian, 
Slovakian and Lithuanian ballads which center about this theme say nothing about 
punishment. Nor do the closely related legends, except a Polish version. Nowhere does the 
murdered one come to life again. 

It is, then, the most credible that both the motif of the punishment and the motif about 
the younger coming to life again have come in later, and that the English ballad here 
stands closer to the original form of the story than the Scandinavian." 


Several objections can be made to Liest¢l’s reasoning. The demurrer to his 
contention that variation indicates recency holds good here, too, it seems to 
me: the Scandinavian versions remember that the sister was punished, but 
there has been sufficient time for some of them to forget the method originally 
employed and to substitute other punishments. His contention that the motif 


183 Tbid., pp. 45-46. Professor Archer Taylor, in his review of Der singende Knochen (FFCom- 
munications, No. 49) by Lutz Mackensen, remarks that the restoration of the girl belongs to the 
story. “Chance has preserved it in the verse forms of the tale only in these Norwegian ballads; 
but Mackensen’s summaries of the variants will convince anyone that the original conclusion 
of the prose tale, the source of the ballad, was the restoration to life of the murdered sister.” 
(Modern Philology, 24 (1927), 487-488.) This consideration might point to the Norwegian 
versions as closest to the original ballad form of the story; but this discussion is not concerned 
with establishing priority among the Scandinavian branches, but merely with demonstrating 
that the British got the ballad from some one of them. 
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of punishment of the elder sister was added later to the original story is, jt 
seems to me, untenable. Contrary to his contention, I find it far more readily 
conceivable that the idea of punishment was forgotten than that it was added. 
The moral solicitude for seeing that the criminal got her just reward must have 
been present in the British as well as the Scandinavian tradition, for the 
demand made by the instrument that the sister be burnt or otherwise punished 
as clearly reflects this attitude as the actual punishment. Moreover, the basic 
idea is not so much the ‘“‘moral’’ one of punishment as it is the less Christian 
one of revenge: what point is there in the uncovering of the crime by the talking 
strings if it is not to revenge the victim on her murderer (or, if it pleases a 
moral age better, to see to it that she gets her punishment)? The fact which 
clinches the whole matter, however, is that the idea of punishment appears in 
all three traditions, and must therefore probably have been in the Urform. 
Even though in the British it is expressed in mere requests or wishes, those 
demands would hardly have been made if behind them there did not lie the 
circumstance that originally the punishment was stated to have been actually 
carried out. 

After pointing out that “. . . all forms of the ballad divide themselves into 
three groups: the English-Scottish, the Northern [i.e., West-Scandinavian] and 
the Danish,” Liestgl remarks that 


One of the chief marks of distinction between the Northern and the Danish versions is 
this, that all the Danish have a fiddle, all the Northern a harp. In the English we find 
both instruments. B, C, G, J, W have the harp; A, D, E, F, I, K, L, O, P, V have a fiddle. 
The Northern and the Danish forms of the ballad here meet together in the English.“ 


The implication is, in the light of the conclusion Liestgl draws from the sum 
of his various arguments, that the Danish tradition took from the British 
ballad the fiddle, whereas the West-Scandinavian took therefrom the harp. In 
accord, however, with the hypothesis here urged in place of Liestgl’s—the 
theory that there was a single Urform from which all three traditions sprang— 
either the harp or the fiddle must have been the original instrument, the other 
having replaced it in some versions. Swedish A and B have a harp, though 
other Swedish versions have a fiddle; this branch of the East-Scandinavian 
tradition thus proves that the harp can be found in all three of Liestgl’s major 
traditions, whereas the fiddle appears in but two. Therefore, it seems probable 
that the harp was the original instrument. Furthermore, it appears much more 
probable that the more familiar fiddle would replace the rarer harp than 
vice-versa. The phenomenon that both the British and the East-Scandinavian 
have the fiddle might seem to point to a liaison between the two traditions; 
yet it is hardly unthinkable that the change from the harp, which did not main- 
tain itself as an instrument of wide popularity among amateurs, to the com- 
monplace fiddle could have taken place independently in two separate tradi- 
tions. The British versions and the Swedish exhibit the alteration in a stage not 
yet complete, whereas the Danish show the change unanimously made. If the 
contrary view is taken, that the British and Swedish both reveal, in their two- 


4 Thid., pp. 49-50. 
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fold motif, influence from other traditions, Liestgl’s view is not helped, for the 
inferred corollary would be that the British ballad received this motif from 
both the West- and the East-Scandinavian repertory. (This corollary would be 
plausible in the case of the Swedish tradition, which might have received the 
harp from the West-Scandinavian ballads and the fiddle from the Danish; but 
equally plausible is the hypothesis that the Swedish took the harp from the 
West, changed it to a fiddle, and passed that instrument along to the Danish.) 
Passing from the instrument to the player, Liestgl remarks that 


All the Danish versions stand together on the point that it is musicians who find the 
corpse. In A-F and L it is two fiddlers, in G three, in H one. Not any of the Norwegian, 
Icelandic or Fzerése versions have fiddlers. Most of the Norwegian have ‘“‘fishers” or 
“beggars,” M “two pilgrims”; in the Ferése it is “two pilgrims”; in the Icelandic, 
“wooers.” Some of the Swedish have fishers, some musicians. 

* * * 


In the English versions it is a miller who finds the corpse, but a musician who manufactures 
the harp or fiddle. Here the Scandinavian have either fishers, pilgrims or musicians. It is 
plausible that the West-Scandinavian ballad has taken the one and the Danish the other 
of the two persons, the miller* and the musician, in the English and forgotten the other, 
because he had wandered out. In this way, the course of the narrative became simpler. 
As we know, the folk-ballad has a custom of taking away the crowded and involved.'® 


*That the miller becomes a fisherman could easily happen. We have an inter- 
mediate link in English M, where the miller goes and fishes. 


The insistence of both the Danish and the British upon musicians as fash- 
ioners of the instrument is an apparent link which poses a problem even more 
perplexing than the fiddle to the hypothesis that the British ballad is linked 
with the West-Scandinavian tradition. Yet Liestgl’s manner of dealing with 
this likeness is not satisfactory, for the miller, rather than being an original 
figure in the ballad, probably developed in the British tradition after it had 
received the ballad from Scandinavia; and very likely he was induced, as I 
shall attempt to show, by the motif of the milldam. 

Liest¢gl is apparently as little bothered by the appearance of the dam in the 
British versions as were the folk-singers themselves. 


In the English versions the drowning happens at a sea-strand or a river. The Norwegian 
has river, the Danish, sea-strand.* Here again the Scandinavian versions meet in the 
English.** But this difference is, in itself, little to be heeded, because locations are so easy 
to change. 


*Likewise the Icelandic and Feréese. 
**Most of the English versions have moulded river and sea-strand together, 
so that they produce the nonsense that the girl, who drowns at the sea-strand, 
goes along in a river till she comes to a milldam.”” 


16 Liestgl’s term, here translated “musicians,” is “spilemenn,”’ which could also mean 
“minstrels” or “fiddlers.” This last meaning seems obviated in this passage by the reference in 
the second quoted paragraph to the “spileman” as maker of fiddle or harp. 

16 Ob. cit., p. 49; p. 50. 

" Tbid., p. 50. 
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Liest¢gl thus relegates to a footnote the most perplexing problem in the British 
versions of this ballad: whence came the milldam? 

All three traditions, as divided by Liestgl, have, strangely enough, both river 
and seashore. Child’s summary presents the tabulation concisely, if not 
completely : 


The scene of action is a seashore in Icelandic and Faroe A, B, Norwegian A, Swedish 
A, B, G, H, and in all the Danish complete copies: a seashore, or a place where ships come 
in, in English A, B a, D-I, Q, Ra, T, but in all save the last of these (the last is only one 
stanza) we have the absurdity of a body drowned in navigable water being discovered 
floating down a millstream. B c has “the deep mill-dam”’; C “the river-strand,” perhaps 
one of Scott’s changes; M, “‘the dams’’; L, O, P, R bc, a river, Tweed mill-dam, or the 
water of Tweed. Norwegian B has a river.'® 


Immediately discernible from this tabulation is the circumstance that the 
seashore is more widely distributed, appearing in all branches of all three tradi- 
tions, whereas the river appears only in some of the English, one of the Swedish 
(F—not included, strangely, in Child’s summary), and in some Norwegian 
versions. Thus Liest¢l’s unqualified remark that ‘Dei norske hev elv, dei 
danske sjgstrand”’ (see above) makes the contrast seem stronger than the 
tabulation warrants. Furthermore, even in those Norwegian versions which 
begin with ‘‘There lived a man here out by the river,”’ as in Norwegian A 
(similarly in C), the identification of the water as a river is made only in the 
first line of the ballad, whereas the scene depicted seems to fit the seashore 
better than a river-side. The younger sister is invited to go to the ‘‘strand” 
(A); and in Liest¢l’s version!® the corpse is driven “onto the white sand.” 
“By the sand” or “‘On the sand”’ is the inset refrain in Norwegian A, C, and 
Liestgl’s version. And the end refrain in these three is (with very minor varia- 
tions), “The billows bear so pretty a woman from land.’’ Moreover, Landstad 
presents a variant second stanza of the C version, 


“Sister speaks to sister so: 
Now shall we two go to Sauar-river”’ 


which has “sjauar f163”’ in place of ‘“‘Sauar-4,’’ and adds the comment that 
“The last word sjauar is unquestionably the right one, for it stands for sjoar or 
sjéar [sea; fl66 = flood].’’*° I surmise that the word ‘‘4”’ (river) was introduced 
as a rhyme for “‘tva’’ in the formula-like first stanza: 


Der btir ein bonde tit med 4, 
han heve seg dei déttane tva. 


18 ESPB, I, 120. 

19 In Knut Liestgl og Molkte Moe, Norske Folkevisor (Kristiania: Dybwad, 1920), I, 148-152. 
The version Liestgl used in ‘‘Dei tvo systar” is that of J¢rgen Moe, printed in Universitets og 
Skoleannaler (1850), labeled by him (and Child [ESPB, I, 119] and Grundtvig [Danmarks gamle 
Folkeviser, 11, 507] as Norwegian A. The C version is Landstad’s (see next footnote). 
20 M. B. Landstad, Norske Folkeviser (Christiania: Tonsberg, 1853), p. 481, note 2. 
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[There lives a man out by the river; 
he has daughters two.] 


The Norwegian versions themselves, then, appear originally to have possessed 
the motif of the seashore, making the Scandinavian tradition unanimous on 
the point (except for Swedish F). The circumstance becomes more apparent 
that in the original form of the ballad, the girl must have both drowned and 
been found at the seashore. 

Moreover, the connection which Liestgl implies between the river in the 
Norwegian versions and that in the British seems unlikely not only in the 
direction he suggests, but even in the opposite one: influence by the Norwegian 
on the British. The absurdity of the girl’s immerging in salt water and emerg- 
ing in fresh must, in my opinion, have arisen within the British tradition. The 
alternative on the basis of Liestgl’s theory is to suppose that this absurdity 
was in the British tradition evolved from the Urform of the ballad, and was 
adjusted by singers when the ballad story entered the Scandinavian tradition. 
But if the discrepancy between the seashore and the milldam bothered so few 
of the British singers, it would seem strange that none of the Scandinavian 
traditions were able to tolerate it. It seems evident, therefore, that the milldam 
is a corruption and was evolved only in the British tradition, after it separated 
from the Scandinavian. (If we are to accept Liestgl’s conjecture that the ballad 
was taken into the Scandinavian tradition from the British, we are faced with 
the question of why—since water mills were not unfamiliar to the Scandi- 
navians—the milldam was not retained.) 

If we grant what seems probable, that the ballad was not originally in the 
British repertory but came into it from the Scandinavian, it may be possible 
to account for the milldam, which appears in all the British versions except 
the fragments J, K, L, S, T, U, X and the versions V and W, which are defec- 
tive at this point. No mention is made of a miller or of a milldam in any of the 
Scandinavian versions. But in Liestgl’s Norwegian version, the course of the 
corpse is traced thus: 


There came a wind from the north, 
Drove the corpse to a fjord. 


There came a wind from the east, 
Drove the corpse to a boat-house [naust]. 


There came a wind from another land, 
Drove the corpse upon the white sand. 


1 Norwegian C; similarly A, and F—where the rhyme is “4” and “‘dgttana sma [small].”’ 
The formulaic nature of this stanza is demonstrable, among other means, by comparison with 
the opening stanza of the English R version: 


There was a king of the north countree, 
And he had daughters one, two, three. 
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In Fzrée A the report is: 


There came the wind from the south, 
The corpse went to the bottom. 


There came the wind from the billows blue, 
The corpse went to the land. 


There came the wind from the east, 
The corpse went to a boathouse [neysta].” 


In Fzrée C the account runs: 


Here came the wind from the east, 
The corpse drove to a boathouse [neysta]. 


Here came the wind and billows blue, 
The corpse went to the land.* 


In these three versions, unlike all the rest of the Scandinavian accounts, the 
corpse is depicted as being driven to a particular spot, a structure erected by 
man. ‘‘Boathouse’”’ is the nearest translation for the terms ‘‘naust” and 
“‘neysta.’’ The term ‘“‘ngst”’ or “‘noust’’ is used also in the Shetlands, and the 
latter form is recorded from the Orkneys in Hugh Marwick’s study of The 
Orkney Norn. He defines it as “‘a boat-stance at shore, trench formed at edge 
of beach into which a boat is hauled and shored up . . . In Orkney, nousts are 
rarely, if ever, covered over.” In Jamieson’s Etymological Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language the term is similarly explained: 


1. A landing-place, an inlet for admitting a boat to approach the shore, especially where 
the entrance is rocky; called also nouster. Orkn. 

2. It is also expl. ‘‘a sort of ditch in the shore into which a boat is drawn for being 
moored.” 

A term evidently retained from the Norwegians; as it preserves not only the form, but 
nearly the significance of Isl. naust, statio navalis sub tecto: . . . It seems originally to have 
signified the place where a vessel was stationed under cover, after it had reached the 
shore.” 


It is not clear from Jamieson’s definition whether the term was Orkneyan only, 
though that seems to be the implication. Peter F. Anson in his book on Fishing 
Boats and Fisher Folk on the East Coast of Scotland makes no mention of the 
term, nor, so far as I have yet discovered, speaks of any similar device of a 
trench into the shore. He reports that at the busy fishing town of Fraserburgh 
in 1815: 


2E. G. Geijer och A. A. Afzelius, Svenska Folkvisor [new edition by R. Bergstrém and 
L. Hoijer (Stockholm, 1880), II, 70. 

*3,V. U. Hammershaimb, Fergsk Anthologi (K¢benhavn: Mller, 1891), I, 25. 

*4 (Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 1929), p. 123. 

25 John Jamieson, D.D., An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language, ‘A New 
Edition” (Paisley: Gardner, 1879), III, 375. 
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At that period the fishing boats used to be beached at high water, allowed to fall on 
their sides, later on propped up on high supports, after which the men shook the herring 
from the nets and took out what was in the hold. . .*6 


All his sketches of fishing boats up and down the coast depict them, if not in 
an actual harbor, as being merely drawn up onto the beach. 

It seems not illogical to suppose, then, that, if this ballad came into Britain 
from Scandinavia, and especially from the Fzrées or Norway, the singers lost 
sight of the fact that the trench into which the corpse floated was at the sea- 
shore and substituted the familiar ‘‘dam,’”’ undisturbed by the discrepancy 
between the girl’s entrance into salt water and the recovery of her body from 
fresh. Such substitution of the familiar for the strange or the unknown can be 
discerned in other ballads; and it has been demonstrated by Professor Frederic 
C. Bartlett of Cambridge to be a typical part of the process of remembering. 
In Remembering, A Study in Experimental and Social Psychology, he lists it as a 
type of rationalization to which people often subject material that has elements 
which are strange to them, in an unconscious attempt to “render material 
acceptable, understandable, comfortable, straightforward; to rob it of all 
puzzling elements.”’ This type of rationalization is 


... the case in which some particular, and maybe isolated detail, is transformed immedi- 
ately into a more familiar character. Thus “‘canoe”’ rapidly became ‘‘boat”’ [these examples 
were derived from American Indian and other folktales remembered by English subjects], 
“paddling” became “‘rowing;” a ‘‘peanut” became an “‘acorn;” .. . and so on in a very 
large number of different cases.”® 


This type of rationalization 


...is apt to exhibit the same results so long as the observers are drawn from the same 
social class group. Changes of this type, which nearly all concern the names of common 
objects, or special phrases, or the like, may therefore be of particular importance when any 
attempt is being made to trace the line of passage of material from one social group to 
another.’’?9 


Once the milldam was established in the ballad, who should be so handy—or 
so logical—as the miller to pull the maiden out? It seems clear that the miller 
was not a figure in the Urform of the story. He appears in none of the Scandi- 
navian versions. Except in British A and L, both being burlesquely corrupted, 
the miller is never the maker of the instrument. In B, C, G, J and W the miller 
fishes the body out, but a harper makes the instrument from it; in D, E, F, I, 
O, P, V a fiddler fashions the instrument, after the miller retrieves the body. 
This vast majority of cases in which the fashioning and playing of the instru- 
ment is assigned to a musician makes it clear that the miller is an intrusion, 
having entered the ballad only for the purpose of getting the corpse out of the 
milldam. Even in A, where the miller makes the ‘“‘violl,’’ the instruction to 


26 (London: Dent and Sons, 1930), p. 166. 

27 (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1932), p. 89. 
8 Tbhid., p. 88. 

29 Tbid., p. 89. 
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“pay the miller for his pain” better fits the “minstrels” of Scandinavian 
tradition than the miller. 

Assuming that this theory as to the genesis of the miller is true, it is interest. 
ing to note how this particular incident in the story—the retrieving of the 
corpse—has been expanded by the singers. From the simplicity of having the 
same man (or men) make the instrument that recovers the body, there is a step 
to having the functions performed by different characters. Then, in many of the 
British versions (B is an example), another character is added to the dramatis 
persone to inform the retriever that there is a corpse to be recovered. Perhaps 
it was the desire to heighten the incident of the landing of the corpse by intro- 
ducing dialogue about it which caused the addition of the miller’s son or 
daughter to report the arrival of the corpse in the milldam.*° 

A scrutiny of various of Liestgl’s hypotheses, then, weakens the grounds on 
which he bases his contention that Scandinavia took the ballad from Britain, 
and strengthens the theory that the ballad came into Britain from Scandinavia, 
most likely from the Western tradition—from Norway or the Ferées.*! 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


30 This assumption as to the multiplying of characters contradicts Liestgl’s assumption 
(above) that the tendency of singers is to prune away supernumeraries; but it is more in accord, 
I believe, with actual ballad practice, at least in the British tradition. 

31 It has not been necessary to discuss American or English versions not in Child’s collection, 
since they contain no new motifs having bearing upon the question at hand; nor has it been 
necessary to consider the split between the Scottish and English variants pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Archer Taylor (‘The English, Scottish, and American Versions of the ‘Twa Sisters,’ ” 
JAF, 42 [1929], 238-246), since that division has no connection with the split which Liestgl 
conjectures. Nor has it been thought necessary to toss into the fray such general but unsup- 
ported pronouncements as the obiter dictum in Bolte and Polivka’s Anmerkungen zu den 
Kinder- u. Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm (I, 276) that the ballad went to England from 
Scandinavia. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIP- 
TION OF AINU FOLKLORE 


By RicHarD W. Howe. 


of Ainu folklore, this paper does not purport to be definitive even 

within its limited scope. It does, however, attempt to survey the more 
pertinent literature and perhaps throw some light on a thoroughly muddled 
problem: the degree of sophistication of the Ainu. Probably the occurrence of 
epic poetry in a given culture is unexpected approximately in proportion as 
that culture is considered primitive. If this attitude is justified, it raises a two- 
fold question. First, whether the Ainu actually have epic poetry, and second, 
whether the Ainu are so primitive as we generally think. The case for the Ainu 
is strong; two noteworthy students (Pilsudski and Kindaichi) have claimed 
this literary form for them. Why others have not recognized epic forms among 
the Ainu is perhaps easily explained. Relatively little field work has been done 
on the Ainu; Kindaichi usually wrote in Japanese; Batchelor is the primary 
non-Japanese source. Had Batchelor considered equal in importance to the 
content of a given bit of lore the method of its delivery, it is probable he would 
never have sloughed off yukara simply as ‘‘songs.” 

In 1912 Bronislaw Pilsudski! distinguished twelve classes of folklore among 
the Saghalien Ainu, based partially, at least, on the distinctions the Ainu them- 
selves make. A similar study was published twenty years later (1933) by 
Kindaichi Kydsuke? for the Yezo, or Hokkaidé, Ainu. Although the Yezo and 
Saghalien Ainu are dialectically discrete, the types of folklore in the two groups 
seem to correspond quite well. That is, the style, or delivery, as well as the 
content of the several classes is extremely close. It is unfortunate that examples 
of most of the types are not available, for the correspondence between the two 
main groups, however close, is not exact, and even within one of the groups 
just where to draw the line between two given types is not always clear. 

The four of his twelve categories which Pilsudski calls epic will be discussed 
first in the order that they seem most “epic.” Most interesting, significant, and 
ancient of the Ainu literature forms is that termed yukara (“‘songs’’) on 
Hokkaidé, and hauki (‘“‘make-voice’’) on Saghalien. These are heroic narra- 
tives varying in length from a few hundred to ten thousand and more lines of 
approximately five syllables each, often requiring a whole night for the relating. 
They are delivered in archaic language, intelligible only to the old people and 
those with a special talent for language. There was once a special class of people 


Deis PRIMARILY as a jumping-off place for the further study 


1 A bibliography will be found at the end of this paper; all references to it will simply be 
made by author, date, and page number, in that order unless the necessary data are otherwise 


obvious. 
2 Kindaichi is the family name: throughout this paper Japanese names are given in this, 


the Japanese, style. 
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who went about from house to house, on Saghalien at least, in the evenings 
singing the yukara and other epic forms. The performers were popular and 
some were locally famous. But they had all taken up more civilized pursuits 
by Pilsudski’s time.® 

There is no intentional rhyme, but a strong rhythmical beat is marked either 
with the hand (on Saghalien) or with a short stick (on Hokkaid6). The style 
has been likened to the Kéwaka no Mai of Japan, a type of dance in which 
time is kept by beating a fan.‘ The last syllable of each line is invariably 
lengthened with a shake or trill, not unlike the final syllables in certain anthems 
of the Gregorian plain chant in Catholic churches.® 

When fatigued, the narrator sometimes drops into a sort of recitative. Pil- 
sudski suggests this may be why, on Hokkaidé, this form is also called sa koro 
ita, ‘‘speech having intervals.”* Kindaichi mentions as a kind of yukara 
sakorobe,’ ‘‘things having intervals,” but in either case details are lacking. 

As might be expected from a group of once fierce warriors, yukara involve 
the heroes, frequently assisted actively by women, in numerous battles, often 
between clans. The hero is usually raised by his elder sister or aunt® from whom 
he learns his obligation to avenge the destruction of his family. 

Following is an abstract of one of the shorter yukara recorded by Batchelor: 


I was brought up by my elder sister. Each night pictures of arms (swords, etc.) would 
come to life and flash about. Now, I had heard that the people of Kunashiri and Shuma- 
shiri were brave beyond measure, and this troubled me so much I was unable to sleep. 
One night I slipped out of the house quietly, while my sister was asleep. On my way (to 
wage battle) I ran into the younger sister of the wolf god. She warned me of the bravery of 
the Kunashiri and Shumashiri people, and promised me her younger sister in marriage 
plus some gifts, if only I would return home. This angered me so greatly that I rose up 
and slew her. Then the wolf god himself appeared, displeased at my having killed his 
younger sister. If it were killing I wanted, why then, he said, he might give me some of 
that! Then he attacked me, but I managed finally to slay him also. After that I waged 
war single-handed against Kunashiri and Shumashiri until the gods from home (i.e., the 
pictures of the weapons again come to life) came to my assistance. After waging the war 
(successfully) I returned home. On the way, the voice of a god explained to me that I was 
the son of Okikurumi® and that war against Kunashiri and Shumashiri was proper. But 


3 Pilsudski, 1912, p. xviii. 

4 Kindaichi, 1933, p. 4. 

5 Pilsudski, op. cit., p. xviii. 

8 Op. cit., p. xviii. 

7 Op. cit., p. 12. 

8 Probably on his mother’s side, though Pilsudski (op. cit., p. xviii) does not distinguish. 
The existence of clans among the Ainu is by no means established. 

®Okikurumi is generally conceded to be Yoshitsune, the famous Japanese general of the 
12th Century, who was supposedly chased north to Ainu country by his brother Yoritomo 
when that worthy finally got control of the country as number one power in the dominant 
Minamoto clan. Kindaichi tends not to believe Okikurumi and Yoshitsune are one; probably, 
he suggests, early Japanese travellers among the Ainu heard tales of Okikurumi and were 
reminded of similar tales told of Yoshitsune, cemented the association, and gave rise to the 
myth of their identity. See Kindaichi, 1933, p. 3. 
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the gods were highly angered by my killing the wolf god and his sister. In retribution my 
sister had been taken away. Alas, it was true; both she and her belongings were gone. 
I grieved, but to no avail. Then one day the wolf god appeared,” and I finally married 
his younger sister. In the evenings the pictures would come to life, exercise, and talk of 
old times.” 


This type of yukara when handed down by the ancestors is called hengi-hauki 
on Saghalien, and means “songs of the forefathers,’”’ but there is another type, 
called chitara-hauki, ‘‘dream songs,”’ which are composed by modern poets in 
imitation of the forms of ancient speech and life.” 

The oldest mention of yukara is in the Yezo Dan Hikki, itten, according 
to Kindaichi," in 1709 by Matsumiya Kansan, in which is r d Yoshitsune’s 
theft of the treasured scroll of Yezo.* The tale was “sung <e the joruri of 
Japan.’’!® 

In 1737 there came the Yezo Zuthitsu‘® of Sakakura Gen-uemon. “Reaching 
the height of their drinking they sang songs and related the jéruri. The sound 
was like voices reciting a proclamation. . . . It is related slowly, with the sound 
of the Sendai jéruri,’’ which form it then describes in some detail.!’? Another 
description is found in Tatematsu T6ém6’s Toyiki of 1784. The yukara “‘is sung 
lying on the back while drunk, beating the chest with both hands.”!* Since the 


10 Tt was not uncommon for a man or god to live again after having been killed. See Batchelor, 
1927, pp. I ff. 

1 Batchelor, 1892, pp. 216-225. Gives text and translation, one column of each per page. 
Since the text is set up as straight prose, its essentially poetic construction cannot be seen. 
Kindaichi points out this flaw and in the same place (op. cit., p. 10) says Batchelor’s imperfect 
understanding of grammatical person led to some deception, and that some sections of the 
legends are inconsistent. I noticed nothing serious in these last two respects for this example of 
yukara, but Kindaichi was referring to all four yukara recorded (No. 7 in Batchelor, 1888; 
Nos. 8 and 9 in Batchelor, 1889; and No. 10 in Batchelor, 1892). 

12 Pilsudski, op. cit., p. xviii. 

3 Op. cit., p. 3. The famous statesman-writer Arai Hakuseki wrote a volume between 1704- 
1711 with the same title (see Chamberlain’s bibliography, 1877, p. 144) treating of the produc- 
tions of Yezo, the Ainu language, and the Ainu revolt of 1669 under Shagushamu. Whether 
these are the same work, somehow or other, I have been unable to ascertain. 

44 Since this was the only writing the Ainu had, the theft of the scroll explains to the Ainu 
their non-literacy. See Batchelor, 1901, pp. 265-268 and Chamberlain, 1888, pp. 51-52. 

18 Joruri are a class of metrical romances, tales chanted to a measure, as had been the old 
military romances like the Heike Monogatari (ca. 13th Century) and the Taiheiki (ca. 14th 
Century). They were recited by a single person, usually a professional, accompanied by taps of 
a fan to mark time or to give emphasis. The name is derived from the story Jéruri Ju-ni 
Danséshi (ca. 16th Century), which relates the loves of Yoshitsune and a legendary heroine, 
Joruri. Joruri perhaps reached their greatest development around the Genroku Period (1688- 
1703), when they were used as narratives to accompany the puppet or marionette dances. The 
beginning of the 19th Century, however, saw the nearly complete cessation of the writing of 
Joruri. See Aston, 1937, pp. 274-312; Chamberlain, 1905, p. 464; and Sansome, 1943, pp. 483- 
484. 

16 Two years later another edition with minor changes and a supplement came out under 
the title Hokkai Zuzhitsu. 

17 Kindaichi, op. cit., p. 4. 

18 Thid. 
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time of Mogami Tokunai the yukara have been known in Japan as “Yezo 
joruri,”’ ‘“Yezo no nagauta,”’ and “saimon.’’!® In Tokunai’s Yezo Séshi of 1789 
short specimen passages are given, while in the Watarishima Hikki by the 
same author under a different name, in 1808, more detail is found. It is here 
that the language of yukara can be seen for the first time, and it was recog- 
nized by Tokunai as primarily ‘‘ancient classical language.’”?° 

The first real Ainu language text to be recorded in the Japanese syllabary, 
however, was “Yigari, Jéruri no Koto,” found in the Moshiogusa of 1804 by 
Uehara Kumajir6.*! The text runs about five hundred lines in thirteen pages, 
But the language is completely Japonized for the first page and a half, and for 
this section only is there appended a translation. The untranslated remainder 
is in the northern dialect and, while there are errors, it is pure Ainu.” 

Apparently the last authentic record of Ainu literature before the Restora- 
tion*™ was a small manuscript entitled Yezo-gon, Charanke, narabi ni Joruri, 
issued by the Sh6k6 Kanshozé, but neither the writers nor the dates are clear. 
Its one hundred and fifty-six lines represent a fairly precise and unadulterated 
Ainu song, but there is no translation, and the content is the same as one of 
the yukara in the above-mentioned Watarishima Hikki.*4 

About 1883 or 1884 a rather brief example of yukara was translated into 
Japanese by Nagata Hdsei in the 76/6 Gakuget Zasshi.*® 

John Batchelor recorded several specimens of yukara in a series published in 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan for 1888, 1889, 1892. Kindaichi 
says the four numbers from seven to ten are yukara while the preceding are 
examples of Yezo no nagauta or saimon.”® 

Probably the best single work of this sort is Kindaichi Kyésuke’s two-volume 
Yikara no Kenkyii of 1931. The first volume contains a general discussion of 
Ainu literature, while the second is devoted solely to yukara. There is a lengthy 
discussion of the Ainu epic language followed by two rather distinct versions 
of a single yukara, the ‘“‘Kutune Shirka.” The first version is in 7,035 five-syl- 
lable lines, and is divided into nine sections, approximately one per battle. 
The other version is in but four sections, although it runs to 8,220 five-syllable 
lines. 


19 The nagauta is a poem of indefinite length, unrhymed, with a syllabic line pattern of 
5-7 . . . 5-7-7. Saimon are usually Shinto prayers. 

20 Kindaichi, op. cit., p. 5. 

21 As co-author, Batchelor adds the name of Abe Chiézabur6 (1926, p. 1). It was from this 
work, an Ainu vocabulary, that Dr. A. Pfitzmaier of Vienna attempted in 1851 to submit Ainu 
to a grammatical analysis, the first effort of its kind. For a good critique of Pfitzmaier’s work 
see Chamberlain, 1877, p. 2. A second, two-volume edition of the Moshiogusa was entitled 
Yezo Hégen Moshiogusa, date of publication unknown. 

2 Kindaichi, op. cit., p. 7. 

23 1868, when the reins of government in Japan were formally handed back to the Emperor 
by the Feudal Lords. 

% Kindaichi, op. cit., p. 8. 

26 Kindaichi, op. cit., p. 9. No details given and, as usual, the original work was not available. 

26 See notes 11 and 19, above. The distinction between yukara, Yezo no nagauta, and saimon 
is not apparent. 
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Several yukara (hauki) of Saghalien have been recorded in the Japanese 
syllabary with an annotated translation in the work called the Kita Yezo 
Koyoki Hen, published some time after the Restoration.” 

The above covers the bulk of important work on yukara. While there may 
be other material, it is either inaccessible or unknown to me—as is most of the 
work in Russian, for example—or else it is presented in such a fashion as to be 
stylistically unrecognizable: most of the work by Batchelor and Chamberlain 
fits into this category. Neither of these men really attempts to classify Ainu 
literature, and it is often impossible to distinguish the several types simply on 
the basis of content. 

Second of the epic forms, and from the Ainu standpoint perhaps the most 
important, is the oina, ‘ancient [legends].” 

Pilsudski remarks that on Hokkaid6 they are known also as kamui yukara, 
“god-yukara” or “divine yukara.”** Kindaichi, however, considers the oina 
as an intermediate type developed from the kamui yukara, and one which has 
become a guide for the composition of ordinary or hero-yukara. He admits 
this is a more or less experimental attempt at a new point of view, but whether 
or not he thinks in terms of an evolution from religious to secular yukara is not 
certain.2® Nor is the exact distinction between the forms clear. But it would 
seem the oina are the teachings of the gods,®° while the kamui yukara are more 
the adventures of the gods. 

Local variations tend to complicate a clear analysis. In the Iburi region, for 
instance, there are Poro oina (‘‘Great oina’’) and Pon oina (‘Lesser oina’’), but 
in the Hidaka region the two are not considered discrete.*! A similar example 
is in the oina which relates at some length the biography of Oina kamui. It is 
specifically called Kamui oina (‘‘god-legend’’) over many parts of Hokkaid6, 
but there are districts where it is simply ‘‘oina.’’ 

Oina, says Pilsudski,®* are usually sung, in sitting posture, with an appropri- 
ate burden*—often equivalent to a title—by either men or women with a good 
memory, musical talent, and a good voice. Like the yukara, each line generally 
has five syllables, no rhyme, but a strong rhythmical beat. Most of the oina 


27 Kindaichi, op. cit., p. 14. 

*8 Pilsudski, op. cit., p. xvii. 

29 See Kindaichi, op. cit., p. 16. , 

% Particularly Oina kamui, the most important deity and culture hero. He is variously 
called Ainu Rakkuru and Aeoina. Sometimes he is also confused with Okikurumi (see note 9, 
above). Okikurumi has taught the Ainu many arts, but respect for Yoshitsune (assuming him 
to be Okikurumi) is secular, while for Aeoina it is religious. 

5 Kindaichi, op. cit., p. 16. 

® Tbid., p. 12. 

3 Ob. cit., p. xvii. 

* An example of this would seem to be the first of the series mentioned on page 364 above 
(Batchelor, 1888). See also note 11, above. It is called Inusa-Inusa, and is given by Batchelor 
as an example of a legend in verse. But Kindaichi, as also noted on page 364, remarks it is one 
of the Yezo no nagauta, and apparently by definition not oina. An outline and discussion of 
the same tale is found in Kindaichi, op. cit., pp. 103-108. Batchelor repeats the item, this time 
without any text, in 1901: 256-257. 
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concern the first Ainu,** a demigod, and his conflicts with supernatural foes and 
wild beasts. He is usually accompanied by his sister and elder brother** byt 
they do not possess his magic powers. Of the yukara of the gods—presumably 
kamui yukara, which Pilsudski equates with oina—Kindaichi says they are 
“explanatory narratives which include, among other things, the origin of the 
gods, religious festivities, and the beginnings of customary rites.”’7 

Oina show about the same variety in length as the ordinary yukara and are 
also divided into sections. 

The third type, uwepekere (‘‘a tale,” or “‘conversation,” or ‘“‘news’”’), Pil- 
sudski also lists as epic.’ Whether this is justified seems questionable. In the 
first place the medium of expression for these narratives is prose. Then, the 
tales do not seem describable as heroic in proportion. 

Uwepekere have their origin in dreams and are afterwards told and repeated 
from mouth to mouth. The narrators are usually women and children; appa- 
rently there is no particular group of people whose specialty it is to pass these 
along. 

Pilsudski includes a great variety of subjects under this head :** all tales of 
animals that act like men; stories of mutual love and sexual relations between 
animals on the one hand, and men on the other; narratives of molestations on 
the part of goblins or ogres of all sorts; fantasies of the general Cinderella type; 
and anecdotes of the Pen and Pan pattern typified in the following abstract: 


, , 


Pen wanted to get rich so he made his tail stretch to the court of the Lord of Matomai. 
The Lord of Matomai then ordered his servants to hang all his best garments on the 
beautiful pole.” When all was quiet Pen gently withdrew his tail with the treasures. Pan 
heard of his neighbor’s success, found out the trick, and tried the same thing himself. 
Again the best garments were hung on the beautiful pole, but Pan, in his eagerness to 
get rich, withdrew his tail too quickly. The Lord of Matomai, seeing these treasures about 
to go the way of the last, ordered the pole cut. Thus Pan ended up not only without the 
treasures, but without half his tail. 


Kindaichi has relatively little to say about this form, but he does distinguish 
between Kamui uwepekere, ‘‘ancient tales of the gods,’ and Ainu uwepekere, 


36 Probably Aeoina (Oina kamui), although Pilsudski, op. cit., p. xx, says the name of the 
hero varies in each area. In the Saru River district the hero is stated to be none other than 
Okikurumi! 

36 Why the elder brother is not the first Ainu and hero is perhaps explained by a pattern 
common to most of the Ainu tales: the younger brother, the sickly and despised one, is always 
triumphant over the elder brothers. Sometimes the younger brother rescues his elder brothers 
from dire peril, other times, especially in animal tales, he thwarts them in some scheme. 

37 Op. cit., p. 16. 

38 Op. cit., p. xvi. On Saghalien uwepekere are usually called tuita, ‘two [people] speaking,” 
or hushko uwepekere, ‘‘old news.” 

39 Op. cit., pp. xvi ff. 

40 In other versions, perhaps more common, the beautiful pole is a penis. This version is 
found in Chamberlain, 1888, along with several other tales not to be found in the good Reverend 
Batchelor’s works. 

41 Batchelor, 1927, pp. 240-241. 

4 Since kamui signifies not only anthropomorphic deities but a myriad of other kinds— 
many animals, for example—these gods are probably not the same as those in the kamui 
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“ancient tales of mankind.” The language differs, at least, from the usual 
colloquial, possibly because many of the tales have become stereotyped.* 

Though the author and dates are not clear, there was recorded in the nine- 
teen-volume Yezo Kembunki“ one uwepekere. Unfortunately the Ainu was 
patched together in Japanese sentences instead of being written down as it 
came from the mouth of the speaker. Only the salient features of the production 
furnished the basis for the Japanese translation and the re-translation. The 
appended Ainu words serve simply as a vocabulary, and the work is not com- 
pletely reliable. Moreover, the tale was called yukara, definitely a mistake, 
since it is prose throughout.*® 

Last of the groups to be classed as epic by Pilsudski** is uchaskoma. These 
are tales handed down by oral tradition, told usually by men. Two groups are 
distinguished on Saghalien: the first, called either sonno yat ainu uchaskoma, 
“true Ainu tales,’’ or ainu shikat uchaskoma, ‘‘stories of the rise of the Ainu,” 
contain the history. The second group, Rurupun nishpa uchaskoma, ‘‘tales 
about the rich men of Rurupa,”’ Pilsudski found nowhere but among the Ainu 
of Saghalien. These are said to be extremely old, and are held by the Ainu 
themselves to be fabulous. 

Any male youngster with the proper interest, a good memory, and an inclina- 
tion to question his elders is willingly entrusted with these traditions. 

Twenty-seven uchaskoma were recorded by Pilsudski.‘’ It is interesting to 
note that many “legends” Batchelor passes along are of this variety, and that 
though he does not attempt to be particularly academic, his versions coincide 
almost exactly with the more painstaking translations of Pilsudski. In the 
following chart I give the number of each uchaskoma in Pilsudski that has 
also been told by Batchelor, and the place where it is to be found in Batchelor, 
1927 in order that they may be compared by anyone interested: 


No. in Pilsudski Corresponding place in Batchelor, 1927 
I 222-225 
2 287-289 
3 124-126 
4 29-33 
10 280-285 
12 133-140 
14 203 





yukara. For a discussion of kamui in its many aspects, including a possible Japanese origin of 
the word (cf. Japanese kami) see Batchelor, 1887, pp. 17-32, and Chamberlain’s reply in the 
following article, pages 33-38. 

 Kindaichi, op. cit., p. 10. 

“ Published prior to the Restoration by the Hokkaidé Chézé, apparently a government 
office. See also Batchelor, 1925, a work I was unable to locate, for examples of uwepekere in 
text and translation. 

45 Kindaichi, op. cit., p. 8. 

46 Op. cit., p. Xv. 

7 Pilsudski, op. cit. 
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No. in Pilsudski Corresponding place in Batchelor, 1927 
15 433-436 
16 305-308 
17 320-324 
21 427-432 
22 403-406 
23 337-343 
25 381-385 
26 357-360 
27 364-365 


The remainder of Ainu literature Pilsudski classes as lyric, mostly improvisa- 
tions by a poet on some special occasion.** The dividing of all Ainu literature 
into either epic or lyric seems a bit casual, but without the primary sources it 
is hard to deny absolutely his justification. 

First of the so-called lyric forms are the love songs, yatkatekara, sung both 
by male and female lovers, though especially by girls, when they are alone. 
The themes are notably weaker than those found in Gilyak amatory lyrics, 
possibly because severe marriage laws—often causing a conflict with passion 
among the Gilyaks—are non-existent among the Ainu.*® 

Next are the shinotcha, recreative songs, short and of a light, jovial nature.* 
They are usually improvised at drinking bouts, and random kakeaz* are per- 
formed. They contain many meaningless sound patterns,® often of an onoma- 
topoetic character. 

Thunki are cradle songs; literally “‘to make a noise,” they are for the most 
part rhythmical babblings, without words except for an occasional improvisa- 
tion made to the child about its future, and asking it to sleep soundly.* 

Yaiyukara, ‘‘aimless songs,” were sung to while away the time on a journey 
or while fishing, but have fallen into disuse.™ 

Chibo hau, ‘‘boating songs,’’ are simply short outbursts, inspired by the 
occasion and circumstances of the journey.® 

Shinot itak, “‘funny sayings,” are short verses containing a joke or quaint 
saying to create amusement.*® 

Urexreku are riddles.*” 

48 Pilsudski, op. cit., p. xviii. 

49 Thid. 

5° Thid. 

5! Kakeai is a Japanese diversion in which one person makes up one line (of poetry, for 
example), a second person makes up the next line, and so forth. 

8 Kindaichi, op. cit., pp. 12-14, suggests the possibility these sounds once had meaning. 
For example, the sound heard as wéwé in the drinking songs is actually the same as the wéwé 
of the bear-god in the tales related autobiographically in the voice of a bear. 

53 Pilsudski, op. cit., p. xviii. 

4 Tbid., p. xix. 

55 Thid. 

56 Thid. 

57 Ibid. The Saghalien ‘‘x” (a voiceless velar fricative) corresponds to #, t, or k among the 
southern dialects. 
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The last category is the miscellany. Speeches, either on receiving or on part- 
ing from guests, prayers, shaman incantations, etc., form a not unimportant 
part of the prose literature.** Probably the iso-itak, tales of a real experience, 
fall into this group somewhere. It is customary on visiting or returning from 
somewhere to relate one’s adventures. Unfortunately, I do not know the name 
of this custom. There was an iso-itak recorded in the above-mentioned Yezo 
Kembunki,®® but other than that there seems to be little information on this 
type. Batchelor’s more popular works are riddled with various Ainu prayers, 
but probably Shaman incantations are hard, if not impossible, to obtain. 


University of Hawait, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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TEXAS POLTERGEIST, 1881 


By O. G. LAwson AND KENNETH W. PoRTER 


through some executive papers of Humble Oil & Refining Company 

when he encountered a letter which presented a strange contrast to the 
reports of experiments with methanol gas with which some humorously-inclined 
clerk had filed it. The historian was also a folklorist, so, instead of passing 
rapidly over the document, he read it with particular attention. The pertinent 
parts follow: 


ATE IN THE AUTUMN of 1948, an historian was rapidly going 


Jan [illegible] ’26 
Mineral Wells 
Manager Humble Oil Co. Cisco 


Dear Sir 


I know you will think I am batty but I hope I am not. I understand from 
Mr. R T. Woodson who is figuring with you to lease the old B Y. Woodson 
farm 6 miles south of Cisco. B Y Woodson was my wifes Grandfather. ... Now 
this is a Spooky Story but Its a fact In the Early day in the Setling up of that 
Teritory B Y Woodson bought that place from yet an earlier Setler with the 
one Room log-house which Still remaines in part & after living there some 
years thare got to be some Strange things going on thare would be Knocking 
on the wall outside & finally whatever it was would get up Stairs while the 
family was all in the Room & throw Rocks Eggs Butcher Knives & all Kinds of 
things from up Stairs & they would rush up Stairs & make a Search & not a 
thing to be found & hundreds of People went thare & witnessed that perform- 
ance & the mistery was never Solved & Every one believed that there was 
Some Kind of Treasure under the house & all at once all of that monkeying 
quit. If you will go & have a look around just whare the house stands you will 
find a Tea Pot dome with lots of black Oil & gas rocks on it & thare may be 
oil there. I forgot to say that the first Strange thing that happened thare was 
late one night my wifes father & another man was in the Room Setting by the 
fire & all of a Suddent a small cole black little Negro Boy Stood before them & 
Said nor done nothing for a fiew minutes & then Vanished. Say I'll be(t) an 
oil well you wont go down there & spend a night in that house all alone. Now 
if you Will put down a well at the South West Corner of the log Shack you are 
bound to get a big oil well as thats whare the Spook always started to perform 
I go down thare every Fall to gather Pecans. . . Let me hear how you like this 
Spook Story. . . . yours Truly 

AC. Traweek 
714 E. Hubbard St! 


1Farish Files, 1926 (415—Development). The letter bears some amusing endorsements, 
though they have nothing to do with the Poltergeist. Above the date: ‘“Henry:— We have 
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The historian, with the folklorist now in the ascendency, asked Professor 
Mody Boatright if he knew anyone in Cisco who might be interested in follow- 
ing up this story, and Professor Boatright suggested an oil man, Mr. O. G. 
Lawson, who had assisted in gathering material for his Gib Morgan book, 
Mr. Lawson enthusiastically welcomed the opportunity, and for nearly two 
years, in the intervals of his work as oil-field gauger, hampered by snow, sleet, 
rain, mud, bad roads, and illness, he relentlessly followed up every clue until 
he had traced the spook to its lair and learned as much about it as is now likely 
ever to be known. 

Mr. Lawson’s efforts for the first three of four months were not productive. 
He was acquainted with the locale, which is what is usually called ‘“The Ger- 
man Settlement,” but enquiry of several elderly men in the community, in- 
cluding one who went in for reminiscences extending back as far as the Cisco 
cyclone of April 28, 1893,? revealed no knowledge of the “‘spook story.” 

Emil J. Wende, born in 1886 within two-and-a-half miles of the Woodson 
log cabin, was the first child born in the ‘‘German settlement,” and had, as a 
boy, picked cotton on the Woodson farm, but had never heard the story. 
Mr. Lawson was inclined to think from this negative evidence that ‘‘there was 
nothing to it.”” But early in April, 1949, Mr. Wende took Mr. Lawson to call 
on Lafayette Walters, an elderly man who owned a section north of the Wood- 
son quarter and had formerly farmed the latter; there Mr. Lawson finally hit 
pay dirt, a vein which, rich in itself, also led him to the mother lode. 

Mr. Walters’ daughter May had been well acquainted with the Woodson 
family and had heard the story, both from old Mrs. Woodson and from one of 
her sons. She had heard of the Negro boy and that he would appear in the 
fireplace. Another story was that Mrs. Woodson was sitting in front of the 
fireplace, wishing she had some tobacco, when she felt something fall into her 
lap; it was a piece of her dead daughter’s dress. One of the Woodsons had told 
her that when he was a boy and he and another boy would be sleeping in the 
attic, they would hear a noise which would seem to come into the attic from 
one end and pass out at the other, a sound like a big bird flying and snapping 
its beak, and they would always cover their heads. 

Late in August, Mr. Lawson accompanied the Walterses to Mineral Wells 
to call on Mr. R. T. Woodson, who, they had informed him, was living in the 
house as a boy of twelve at the time of the “spook story” and is the last sur- 
viving witness. He made half a dozen visits in all in the course of a year, taking 
notes, reading them back to Mr. Woodson and getting further suggestions, 
and gathering up loose ends. He also took pictures of the site of the log-house, 
now heavily grown up in trees, with only the stone chimney standing. 





Geology—Creek ology but this must be Spook ology Wallace’? Henry is Henry K. Arnold, 
then assistant to W. S. Farish, president of Humble, now secretary of the company. Wallace 
is Wallace E. Pratt, famous petroleum geologist, then director for Geology, Land, and Leasing, 
later Vice-President, still later Director and Vice-President of Standard Oil (N.J.). An attached 
note reads: ‘Henry: We will hold this in mind when making location. Gene H.’”’ The signer 
was Eugene Holman, then Humble chief geologist, now president of Standard Oil (N.J.). 

* The Cisco Daily Press, Apr. 28, 1949, p. 2. The cyclone killed twenty-three persons and 
injured a number of others, some of them fatally. 
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The account of the strange occurrences in the Woodson household, based 
upon Mr. Lawson’s notes of Mr. Woodson’s recollections, is not only a fascinat- 
ingly inexplicable ‘‘spook story,” but is also a valuable portrayal of life in North 
Central Texas in what was still essentially the frontier period. 

The old Woodson place is five miles south and half a mile west of Cisco, 
Eastland County, North Central Texas, and about 250 feet from the Leon 
River. The river “‘heads’’ a few miles west, and its bed near the Woodson farm 
js usually dry except immediately after rains. The part of the Leon valley in 
which the Woodson home was located is surrounded by low-lying hills. The 
farm, which is still reasonably fertile, has been in the family for over 70 years 
and is still owned by R. T. Woodson. 

The Woodsons were originally from Fayetteville, Lincoln County, Southern 
Tennessee, but had lived for a short time in Coryell County, Texas. B. G. 
Woodson, with his wife, five sons, and a daughter, settled on the banks of the 
Leon in 1877. He had two teams and two wagons, and in exchange for one 
team and wagon he bought the rights of an earlier settler to a quarter section 
of land; by this bargain he took over the payments on the land, which amounted 
to $1.00 an acre with 40 years to pay out in. Although not among the very first 
settlers in Eastland County by a score of years, the Woodsons were among the 
earliest in the Cisco aeighborhood; two years after their arrival, ‘‘there were 
not more than half a dozen families in the locality.’ 

The country was full of wild game, particularly deer and wild turkeys. 
R. T. Woodson often saw as many as a dozen deer in a herd. His greatest 
boyhood pleasure was going hunting at night with dogs in the company of his 
brothers. The panthers had mostly left the country, but he remembers two or 
three being killed. Hogs were marked in the spring and then allowed to run 
wild and feed themselves through the summer; it was a neighborhood sport to 
round them up in the fall. Some were razorbacks with large and long tusks 
with which, by striking sidewise and upward, they could cut a dog to pieces. 

The Woodson farm was very fertile and the industrious Woodsons made 
the most of its fertility. The original settler had cleared away the timber, 
mostly post oak, from about ten of the 160 acres, and every year they would 
clear a little more until finally the whole quarter section was under cultivation. 
The Woodsons, as if in reward for their industry, were favored by good fortune 
during the first four or five years of their settlement. Rainfall was plentiful, 
corn ears were large, and crops abundant. Their principal ‘‘money crop,” 
however, was the wild pecans which grew along the banks of the Leon in 
unusual size and numbers and which they would haul into Cisco by the wagon- 
load and sell to buyers from the North. One unusual piece of good fortune was 
the arrival of a stray milk-cow, which the elder Woodson fed and milked and, 
after advertising for 30 days, “bid in’’ at public sale for about $3.00. 

The previous settler had built a very small and crude house which Mr. 
Woodson soon replaced with a larger one. It was built of logs with their outer 


3Eastland County’s first white settler located on Colony Creek about 1855-1856 and its 
first white child was born in 1861, but the county was not organized until 1873 (Mrs. George 
Langston [Carolyn Lavinia Langston] History of Eastland County (Dallas, 1904)). 
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and inner surfaces hewed flat with an adz and with boards nailed on the outside 
over the cracks. It consisted of three rooms—a main room, fourteen by fourteen 
feet, an upstairs room of the same size, and a lean-to kitchen, fourteen feet by 
10, to the east of the principal room. On the north side of the main room stood 
a stone fireplace and chimney, eighteen feet high and five feet wide. On the 
west of the main room was a roofed-over porch, six feet deep and the same 
length as the main room. A door led from the main room into the kitchen and 
another opened on the porch. A rather narrow and steep stairway rose to the 
upper story from near the door into the kitchen. The downstairs room had one 
window, looking to the south. The upper room had no door and only one win- 
dow, immediately above the window in the main room; no steps or ladder led 
to the upper story from outside the house. The kitchen was equipped with two 
stick-and-mud chimneys, one for a fireplace and one for a stove. The house 
was raised eighteen inches or two feet from the ground and the dogs slept 
under it. 

The barn was about 75 yards west of the house and a cellar about 50 feet 
southeast. 

The Woodsons were recognized as a substantial family for that time and 
place in more than numbers. Their house, though small for so large a family, 
was unusually well constructed, with lumber floors instead of the more com- 
mon packed dirt. Its large stone fireplace was a distinctive feature. A particu- 
larly prized possession was a large family Bible which had cost $35—an evi- 
dence both of their prosperity and of their religious interests—and which 
R. T. Woodson still owns. Mrs. Woodson, who died in 1908, at the age of about 
78, is remembered by old inhabitants as ‘perfectly truthful and very religious,” 
a “Christian woman if there ever was one,”’ who “‘lived her religion in her daily 
life.’” R. G. Woodson, the father, who died of a broken hip in 1911 at the age of 
92, was not superstitiously inclined or easily frightened, but was rather of 
“‘a skeptical turn of mind.”’ The sons were all lifelong total abstainers from 
tobacco in any form. 

It was in this industrious, substantial, God-fearing, non-smoking frontier 
family that the extraordinary manifestations of the spring of 1881 took place. 
They began on a windy Sunday night in March, 1881, and continued four 
weeks and a day. The family were sitting around the fire, after dark, when 
knocks sounded on one of the boards covering a crack in the house, apparently 
on the porch. The father, thinking it was a neighbor who had come for a visit, 
went to the door, but no one was there. The knocks continued and he decided 
that they were caused by a harness hanging on the front porch being banged 
against the wall by the wind. He laid the harness down on the porch floor, but 
the knocking persisted. 

Thereafter knocking on the boards occurred nearly every night and was 
usually preceded by the sound of a cat mewing three times outside the house. 
Probably no one in this frontier community was reminded of one’of the lines 
of the First Witch in Macbeth: ‘Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d.’4 Or did 


4 Macbeth, Act IV, Scene 1, line 1. 
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someone have that line in mind? The noises would usually end at midnight 
with a sound like a large bird, such as a turkey, flying straight up into the air. 
Soon other manifestations began to take place, and more and more happened 
in the daytime. 

R. T. Woodson, who was then 12 years old, slept with two of his brothers, 
Bose and John, aged thirteen and ten, on a mattress laid on the floor of the 
upstairs room. Their older brother Columbus, 28 years old, also slept in the 
attic on a separate mattress. A fifth brother, Sylvester, was away working. 
Their sixteen- or seventeen-year old sister presumably slept downstairs in the 
same room as the elder Woodsons.® Often at night, before the knocking com- 
menced, some sort of small animal would run up the stairway and hide behind 
a large trunk which stood near the head of the younger boys’ mattress, growl- 
ing and “popping his teeth,’’ while the boys cowered closer together in the 
dark and pulled the covers farther up over their heads.® 

The family at first was frightened and worried about these happenings and 
lost so much sleep that it interfered with their work the next day, but after a 
couple of weeks they began to take them more as a matter of course and paid 
less and less attention to them. The neighbors, however, became interested and 
would come in to listen; as the word of these strange happenings spread, people 
even came from as far as Fort Worth, a hundred miles away, but no one, it is 
said, had any explanation for the noises. 

Probably, however, this means that no satisfactory explanation was pre- 
sented as to how the noises were produced, for there is little doubt that A. C. 
Traweek was right in saying that many did believe the noises had something 
to do with buried treasure; stories of treasure trove, usually so many “jack 
loads” of gold from Spanish days, were common in the neighborhood. In fact, 
about the time of the knockings, three Anglo-Americans and a Mexican came 
into the community with a chart and asked permission of the owner of the 
land just north of the Woodson place to dig in the cliffs along the Leon for 
money supposedly buried by two South Texas cattlemen who were attacked 
by Indians on their way back from Kansas. The owner gave permission, on 
condition that he should receive a share, but one day when he returned from 
dinner the prospectors had left hurriedly and the farmer could see where a box 
had been dug up. The landowner, a very poor and ignorant man, came over to 
the Woodson cabin to tell about it, wringing his hands and crying real tears. 
The Woodson boys went over and, sure enough, they could see a hole about 
eighteen inches or two feet square and a flat rock which looked as if it might 
have been put over the box of treasure. This was not the only party of treasure- 
seekers known to have been operating in the country round about. 

The Woodsons and their neighbors finally became so accustomed to the 


5’ Two daughters had died in Tennessee, a daughter and a son had remained in Coryell 
County, and a seventh son was born later in the year, when the mother is said to have been 


over fifty years old. 
6 Apparently Miss Walters telescoped two manifestations—the large bird flying straight up 


- into the air and the small animal ‘‘popping its teeth” in the attic—into a single one: a big bird 


flying through the attic and snapping its beak together. 
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knocking that they began to joke with it—‘‘pranking,” Mr. Woodson calls it. 
They would ask the ghost to “‘make a noise like a broom,” and immediately 
they would hear a harsh sound exactly as if someone were sweeping with a 
coarse broom, or they would ask it to “go like a drunk man” and it would 
plainly make a shuffling noise exactly like a drunken man walking and dragging 
his feet. They would also ask it questions which could be answered with one 
knock for ‘‘yes” and two for ‘‘no.”” When a neighbor named Ira Townsend was 
visiting, someone asked: ‘‘Did Ira Townsend ever steal a sheep?” A single 
emphatic knock answered in the affirmative. Ira Townsend jumped out of his 
chair, shouting ‘‘That’s a lie! I never stole a sheep in my life!” But, after 
calming down, he recollected, and admitted, that as a Confederate soldier he 
did once steal a sheep for food! 

The most famous ‘‘rapping”’ phenomenon of our history, that associated with 
the Fox sisters in up-state New York, 30 years earlier, may by this time have 
familiarized the general American public, even on the frontier, with the idea of 
a single rap for ‘‘yes” and two for ‘‘no,”’ although this device could easily have 
been independently invented. It is rather surprising, however, that the curious 
family and neighbors did not register enquiries of a more pertinent and prac- 
tical nature, particularly if treasure were in the air, such as: “Are you a 
departed spirit?” ‘Have you come to tell us of buried treasure?” “Is the treas- 
ure under the cabin?’’ They apparently, however, preferred to employ their 
spectral visitor as a means of recreation instead of as a source of information. 
They were particularly fond of asking questions which could be answered by 
numbers, and the knocking, it is said, was never inaccurate; if anyone’s age was 
asked, the knocks would be ten if the age was ten, seventy if the person’s years 
were seventy. But once someone asked if there were many souls in Hell, 
whereupon “‘it’” began to knock so hard and rapidly that a board nailed over 
one of the cracks fell down on the porch; the knocking then appropriately 
began on the floor under the house, and all the dogs ran out barking. 

As the noises continued, manifestations of a visual nature began. Rocks 
were thrown from upstairs, striking the living room floor close to the door lead- 
ing into the kitchen. They would come down one every half minute or minute; 
this would keep up for an hour or so, then the rocks would stop for two or three 
hours and then begin again. Sometimes the rock-throwing would stop for a 
longer period. The rocks would usually be thrown during the day and some- 
times nearly half a bushel would be lying on the floor. Each stone usually had a 
letter on it, sometimes more than one; they tried many times to put the 
lettered stones together to form a message, but never succeeded. Butcher 
knives, table knives, forks, salt cellars, and bottles would also be thrown down 
the stairs, but usually at night. The table implements were the family’s prop- 
erty, the rocks were sometimes recognized as being from around the house. 
The bottles were usually reduced to fine pieces, as though thrown with great 
force, but sometimes enough would be left that they could be recognized as 
from around the house. 

Once, while helping to grub roots in the field, young Woodson had a great 
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deal of trouble digging up one bush, with a very crooked S-shaped root. He left 
the ‘“grub’”’ lying in the field, but one evening, just after dark, it was thrown 
down the stairway. Mr. Woodson did not, apparently, attach any particular 
significance to the shape of the root, despite the fact that it formed the initial 
letter of the name of the real hero of Paradise Lost, ‘‘The Accuser of the 
Brethren.” 

The missile-throwing was not confined to the stairway. Frequently, of an 
evening, when the family were out at the barn, milking, rocks would be thrown 
through the trees. But despite the number of objects thrown, inside the house 
and out, no one was ever struck, nor was anything ever thrown when anyone 
was looking in the direction from which the missile came. 

A hen was sitting on eggs in one corner of the living-room and eggs would 
disappear from beneath her and be squeezed down into the room from upstairs. 
Mr. Woodson can well remember the eggs dripping down through the cracks in 
the ceiling. The hen, however, never seemed to be disturbed. These egg- 
squeezing manifestations always occurred in the daytime. 

The older brother Sylvester, who was away working, had left some of his 
clothes in the large trunk upstairs. One day one of his shirts was found lying on 
the stairway with a glove on either side and his hat in the middle. They put the 
clothing back and it was not again disturbed. 

One spectral manifestation of a benevolent nature is recorded. Mrs. Woodson 
was occasionally troubled by indigestion and some of the neighbors had ad- 
vised her to chew a little tobacco when an attack came on. One day she was 
sitting before the fire, wishing she had some tobacco—presumably her husband, 
as well as her sons, was an abstainer from the weed—when she felt something 
fall into her lap. It was a piece of tobacco! It will be remembered that another 
version of this story makes the object which fell into Mrs. Woodson’s lap a 
piece of her dead daughter’s dress—perhaps a warning that she should think 
of higher matters than tobacco. 

The father was determined, if possible, to trace these manifestations to their 
origin. The boys had thrown rocks up on the roof, as boys will, and he got up 
on top of the house and swept them off; perhaps he thought of the stone- 
thrower as possessing wings with which it could swoop down on the roof and 
wished to eliminate such a readily available supply of ammunition. Or perhaps 
he thought that an active boy might be able to climb from the upstairs window 
onto the roof! Although the elder Woodson was a peaceable man, with no 
known enemies, he had had some slight differences with a neighbor, so he 
slipped out of the house one night, went south a half mile or so, and returned 
by cautiously walking up the dry bed of the Leon, but saw nothing. He re- 
sorted to drastic means in an attempt to deal with the three mews which fre- 
quently prefaced the other nocturnal noises. They had five or six cats around 
the house, so he ruthlessly killed them all, but the mewing continued as before. 

The front door was held shut by the pioneer device of a wooden pin inserted 
at an angle in a hole bored in the door jamb. One evening the pin was thrown 
to the floor. The father then had all the members of the family get in the center 
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of the room and join hands, but still the pin would be taken from the hole and 
thrown on the floor. This happened five times, but never when anyone was 
looking at the pin. 

Perhaps the most startling manifestation, but one quite different from the 
others, occurred rather late one evening when the older brother, Columbus, 
and Charlie Rucks, who had built the stone fireplace and two years later 
married the Woodson daughter, decided to sit up, to see if they could see or 
hear anything which might help to solve the mystery. They were sitting by the 
small fire, talking in low tones, when a naked little Negro boy, apparently 
about three years old, stood before them in the rather dim light, but plainly 
visible. The child uttered no sound, but stood before them for a few minutes, 
then vanished into thin air in an instant, as he had appeared. The woman 
narrator, Miss May Walters, it will be remembered, had the child appropriately 
appear in the fireplace. A century or so earlier the child’s identity would have 
been no mystery to most people. The Devil was commonly known as The 
Black Man, so a black child would have been assumed to be one of his imps. 
Columbus Woodson died the following winter, unmarried, but no one, ap- 
parently, suggested that this appearance was a death warning. 

One wonders, too, whether or not the year in which these strange happenings 
took place reminded anyone of the concluding couplet in ‘‘Mother Shipton’s 
Prophecy”—‘‘And this world to an end shail come/In eighteen hundred and 
eighty one.’’ If so, Mr. Woodson does not remember it. 

Four weeks and a day after the windy Sunday when the first knocking was 
heard, the manifestations ceased as abruptly as they had begun. Just after 
breakfast a rock was thrown down the stairway—and that was the end. One 
wonders what the Woodson family’s feelings were at the cessation of those 
exciting and inexplicable sights and sounds which had focussed on them the 
attention of the whole neighborhood. Perhaps relief was mingled with a vague 
sense of loss. 

If these manifestations had occurred two centuries earlier, on the New 
England frontier, their origin would have presented no problem. They would 
have been presumed to be the work of the Devil and the only question would 
have been through what trafficker with the Evil One the Woodson home had 
been selected as the scene of these diabolical transactions. Ministers and 
magistrates would have descended upon the community in full force and 
probably one or more luckless creatures would have been badgered into con- 
fessions which would have implicated others and led to such tragic events as 
are associated with the name of Salem. If, on the other hand, they had occurred 
more conveniently close to a metropolitan center, journalists and scientists 
would have flocked to the Woodson home as they had to the Fox home in 
Rochester, N. Y., a generation earlier and would perhaps have made the one 
almost as famous as the other; in this case the mystery of the Woodson 
manifestations might no longer be a mystery and the story would belong to 
the history of delusion and mystification rather than to folklore. 

The happenings in the Woodson home, however, took place in 1881 rather 
than in 1692, and on the Texas frontier rather than in a region more easily 
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accessible from Boston or New York, so that we do not possess the wealth of 
information, whether judicial, controversial, journalistic, or scientific, which is 
available on the somewhat similar happenings in Salem and Rochester. We 
live, moreover, in the twentieth century, rather than in the seventeenth, so 
that we cannot readily ascribe them to supernatural forces, whether diabolical 
or divine. Our first-hand information, furthermore, comes from a single source 
and at a distance of over 70 years; we consequently, whatever our suspicions, 
lack sufficient evidence to ascribe them with assurance to conscious imposture, 
certainly not to any impostor or impostors in particular. The manifestations 
at the Woodson home were certainly, however, with the exception of the 
apparition of the black boy, of a typically Poltergeistian character, and wher- 
ever such manifestations have been thoroughly examined, as in the case of the 
Fox sisters, they have always turned out to be the work of some particular 
human agency. 

Perhaps we should be content with merely recording these happenings, as 
observed and described by the last surviving witness, or at the most endeavor 
also to relate them to their environment, without presuming to seek at such a 
distance for a rational and logical explanation. Yet the temptation is almost 
irresistible at least to attempt the latter, if only to determine to what extent, 
if at all, any such explanation is possible. If we set aside for the time being the 
possibility of a supernatural or at least an extra-human agency and turn to 
consider human motivation, it is not difficult to discern reasons why members 
of the community, within and without the Woodson family, might have 
wished to produce these manifestations. A neighbor might have been seeking 
revenge for some now long forgotten injury, real or fancied, connected with 
property-lines or stray stock. Or, more practicably, a covetous neighbor might 
have hoped to frighten them away from their fertile, well-located farm. Or 
perhaps a buried-treasure story had attached itself to the Woodson farm, as a 
little earlier or later to the farm just north of it, and some treasure-seeker 
wished to eliminate impediments to his search. 

But, assuming the motive, the method remains an almost insuperable 
obstacle. The rappings on the outside of the house are the manifestations most 
likely to have been produced by an outside agency, but it seems very unlikely 
that anyone outside the family could have rapped on the cabin wall for a 
period of nearly a month, every night or almost every night, from shortly after 
supper until midnight, without being discovered. We are not told of any patrol 
of the vicinity except a single one by Father Woodson, but it seems likely that 
there were others, both by some of the Woodsons and by curious neighbors, 
not to mention the coming and going of the latter. And difficult as it is to 
explain the knockings in terms of a malicious or merely frolicsome neighbor, 
it is even more so to ascribe to such an agency the occurrences inside the cabin, 
such as the throwing of stones, bottles, and knives, apparently down the stair- 
way from the attic. 

That some member or members of the Woodson family would have reason 
to desire such manifestations is even more probable than that some neighbor 
or other outsider would have wished for them. Boredom with a rather monoto- 
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nous, toilsome, and isolated existence would have been a sufficient reason for 
the Woodson’s adolescent daughter or one of their youthful sons to have wel. 
comed the excitement produced by these mysterious happenings and to have 
enjoyed having their home become the neighborhood center of interest and 
an object of nightly pilgrimage. The typical Poltergeistian agent is most fre. 
quently a girl in her ’teens, and after that a boy of the same age, and the 
Woodson home was supplied with both a sixteen- or seventeen-year-old girl 
and a thirteen-year-old boy. But here again, while it is easy to discern the why 
of these happenings, assuming that a member of the family was responsible, 
the how is almost or quite as much of an obstacle as it is to the ascription of 
these happenings to an outside agency. 

Some of the happenings, to be sure, are more easily susceptible of explanation 
than others. The apparition of the little black boy is a special, non-Polter- 
geistian, case. It appeared late at night in semi-darkness to two sleepy young 
men gazing into a dying fire and already prepared by earlier happenings for 
something of the sort. The story of the apparition may, indeed, have been 
fabricated by the two alleged witnesses, both to justify their nocturnal vigil 
and as their contribution to an already incredibly fantastic complex of events. 
The appearance of brother Sylvester’s garments on the staircase would have 
been passed over as a boyish prank had it not been for earlier events. 

The association of a number of these events with the upper room, in which 
the Woodson boys slept, can hardly be overlooked. It was from a trunk in the 
attic that Brother Sylvester’s clothing was removed and it was behind that 
trunk that the little animal used to hide and “pop its teeth.” It was through 
cracks in the attic floor that tobacco was dropped and eggs were squeezed. 
And it was apparently down the stairway leading from this upper room that 
rocks, bottles, and knives were hurled. True, we are told in A. C. Traweek’s 
letter that these objects were thrown down ‘while the family was all in the 
Room” and that ‘‘they would rush up Stairs & make a Search & not a thing to 
be found,” but this is second-hand. The knives, bottles, and all other objects 
except the rocks, according to R. T. Woodson, were usually thrown at night, 
and it does not seem probable that the children in the Woodson family were 
allowed to sit up in the living-room until, at the witching hour of midnight, the 
manifestations ended; in fact, R. T. Woodson definitely states that it was at 
night, before the knocking commenced, that the little animal would run up- 
stairs and ‘‘pop his teeth,” while he and his two brothers would pull the covers 
over their heads. What would prevent one of the more daring, ingenious, and 
mischievous of the boys from simulating the movements and ‘“‘teeth popping”’ of 
the little animal, at least well enough to satisfy the frightened youngsters with 
their heads under the covers? Why could he not also have hurled concealed 
knives and bottles down the staircase—and then be found apparently fast 
asleep or at least in bed with the covers over his head when his elders rushed 
up to investigate? It was at night, too, that the piece of tobacco was dropped 
into Mrs. Woodson’s lap. 

But, according to R. T. Woodson, the egg-squeezing, always, and the rock- 
throwing, usually, took place in the daytime and it seems unlikely that the 
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elder Woodsons would have been so naive as not to be suspicious if one or more 
of their children were found in the attic immediately after one of these episodes 
unless he had the legitimate excuse of being there for sleeping purposes. One 
or more rocks might, perhaps, have been adroitly concealed and dexterously 
hurled from the living room itself so that they appeared to come from upstairs, 
but hardly the half-bushel, thrown at intervals of half a minute to a minute, 
remembered by R. T. Woodson. 

The knockings, also, present a serious problem if one endeavors to fix them 
on some member of the Woodson family. It does not seem likely that the sup- 
posedly skeptical father Woodson would have failed to note the location of 
each member of his family each time these knockings took place—either in the 
living-room or in the upper sleeping room; if one or more members of the family 
was missing, it seems unlikely that anyone would have regarded them as 
particularly mysterious. But this raises the question of whether or not one of 
the supposed sleepers upstairs might not have produced the knockings by 
leaning out of the window with a long pole. Our informant Traweek, reporting 
the event at second-hand, states that ‘‘the Spook always started to perform... 
at the South West Corner of the log Shack” and the upstairs window was at 
the south. But this suggestion does not account for the occasion when the 
knocking, indicative of the number of souls in hell, appropriately took place 
underneath the house. 

It seems very probable, whatever the explanation of these strange happen- 
ings, that they were of multiple causation, as occasionally has been the case in 
Poltergeistian manifestations which have been traced to their origins. Prob- 
ably, once they got well under way and were attracting attention, persons both 
within and without the Woodson family entered into the spirit of the occasion 
and spontaneously contributed their mites to the already overflowing treasury 
of mystery—whether by spreading a brother’s clothes out on the stairway or 
hurling rocks through the trees on the way to or from the barn. But no explana- 
tion or combination of explanations seems really satisfactory; one still wonders 
how the noise as of a great bird flying straight up into the air could have been 
produced or how the door-peg could five times be dislodged from its socket 
while the family stood in a hand-holding circle. As O. G. Lawson says: “‘It is 
one of those things that happen and yet you will say could not be true.” 

One thing, however, seems reasonably certain, and that is that R. T. Wood- 
son, the only surviving witness to these happenings, was not in any way an 
accomplice. O. G. Lawson writes: ‘The things he told are unbelievable, yet 
no one could make me doubt his complete sincerity.’” Mr. Woodson does not 
look back upon those boyhood happenings with any pleasure, but rather with a 
renewal of his original bewilderment and apprehension. About 20 years ago he 
went in the fall to the old farm to gather pecans, taking with him some blankets 
in case he might decide to sleep in the ‘“lumberhouse,” which had been added 
several years after the memorable year of 1881. A neighbor who was with him 
was also going to sleep there, but at the last minute decided to go home for the 
night, leaving Mr. Woodson to stay in the house alone, a prospect he did not 
relish. He retired with some misgivings and for some time lay awake on a pile 
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of cotton, thinking of the unexplained happenings of his boyhood, but finally 
dropped off to sleep. He was awakened by a rasping noise outside. He lay 
listening to it for a time before he finally slipped to the door and peered out... 
to see a cow licking up salt that had been left on the porch. He returned to bed 
greatly relieved. 

To Mr. Woodson those ghostly happenings of 70 years ago were so fantastic, 
so unreasonable, so unbelievable, that even now it almost hurts him to think 
of them, and he almost hates to talk of them, because he does not see how any- 
one could believe them. During forty-five years in Mineral Wells, where the 
story was not known, he told it only once, to his next-door neighbor, who he 
does not think believed him. Mr. Woodson would not believe such a story him- 
self if anyone else told it, yet he insists that it is all true, that he remembers 
those incredible occurrences in detail as if they had happened yesterday. 

He hopes, though now 82 years old, that their meaning will yet be revealed 
to him. Perhaps, he more than half-believes, buried treasure actually was at 
the bottom of it all. He remembers that, after the log-house had rotted down, 
he was back at the old home and saw a hole under the chimney, as if someone 
had been digging. If he were physically able he would go back himself and 
spend at least a week digging. After the discovery of oil at Ranger, in 1917, 
many of the local stories about buried treasure were transferred to petroleum, 
so oil is another possibility. That was the belief of his nephew, the letter-writer 
A. C. Traweek. Yet, although two dry holes, a well with a slight showing of oil, 
and even a 20-barrel well, have been drilled within a radius of a mile and a 
half, the Woodson quarter-section itself, with its ‘‘Tea Pot Dome with lots of 
black Oil & gas rocks” and with its ghostly background, although leased more 
than once, still remains untested, a challenge to some daring wildcatter. 


Houston, Texas 
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CHANGING FUNCTIONS OF THE 
HUANANCHA DANCE AT THE CORPUS 
CHRISTI FESTIVAL IN PARACHO, 


MICHOACAN, MEXICO* 


By BERNICE A. KAPLAN 


NE MIGHT EXPECT in a community which, in recent decades, has 

seen a great deal of labor migration and the return of these migrants 

to their native town, that many of the local traditions and folkways 
would be discarded as more modern ways were adopted. One discovers, how- 
ever, in getting beneath the surface of the everyday round of affairs that easily 
meet the eye, that many of the older customs and beliefs are adhered to with 
great tenacity. It often appears that the actual place of these practices in the 
structure and functioning of the community is not completely understood by 
the participants and residents. For example, in the town of Paracho the 
Canaquas, the traditional songs of praise rendered in the native idiom, are 
often sung for visiting dignitaries. Nonetheless the girls who sing these Cana- 
quas do not themselves speak Tarascan, nor do they know what they are singing 
about. The singers must learn the correct ordering of the syllables by rote from 
an older woman whose parents spoke the language. Despite this, it is believed 
that this is the proper way of doing things, and that to do otherwise would 
mean to lose continuity with the past more rapidly than the inhabitants wish. 
That the visiting dignitary usually doesn’t understand the songs either, is of 
no concern. Through the singing of the Canaguas and the performance of 
special dances the residents indicate that they are a people with a past and with 
traditions that are still living, and the visitor in the face of this performance 
must concur that these, indeed, are a “people.” 

Native dances and Canaquas, however, are not everyday affairs. Their per- 
formance is limited to times of fiesta: the dances, because they are traditionally 
performed at these times; the Canaquas, because the visiting dignitaries most 
often make their appearance at such festivities. Inasmuch as the transmission 
of cultural sanctions from one generation to another is often to be found in 
dance and music one may expect to find in such performances, when they are 
associated with particular periodic occasions, remnants of a past which may be 
difficult to trace in the daily activities of the people. These relics provide, 
however, a dynamic link with the past which, even if not wholly functional in 
the everyday life of the people, gives them a framework around which to orient 

*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Michigan Folklore Society on March 24, 1950, 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Aided by a grant from the Viking Fund, Inc., to Wayne University College of Medicine for 
anthropological studies in Mexico. 
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their more mundane activities. It was therefore with the expectation of a re. 
warding experience that the annual Corpus Christi fiesta was awaited in the 
pueblo of Paracho where the author was engaged in anthropological studies 
during the summer of 1948. 

Paracho is a mestizo community of approximately three thousand persons, 
It is located in the Sierra Region of Michoacan, in the heart of the Tarascan 
area. The pueblo is approximately half-way between Carapan and Uruapan on 
the branch of the national highway that connects those towns and is about 
fifteen miles from each. Although the community is rapidly becoming urban- 
ized it still adheres to many of the old customs—to a diminishing extent, to 
be sure, as new ways come to supplant them. The performance of the Huanan- 
cha dance at the festival of Corpus Christi is one such “survival,” but ap- 
parently it is coming to have a function somewhat altered from that which it 
had in early Colonial days. 

The church calendar notwithstanding, the fiesta of Corpus Christi is cele- 
brated at different times in the several pueblos of the Sierra Region of Michoa- 
can. This is primarily because a large and continuous market is a cardinal 
requirement for a successful holiday, and the travelling salesmen, operators of 
merry-go-rounds, gamblers, clowns, and other personages who help to make 
the market place a center of attraction for a wide area, cannot be in several 
places at the same time. In Paracho, Corpus Christi is celebrated on the second 
Sunday in August and continues for two days. For the community the holiday 
has three main functions: commercial, religious and recreational. In 1948, the 
year in which the fiesta in Paracho was observed by the author, the religious 
aspect appears to have been subordinate. One villager said that no special 
church ceremonies were held in Paracho that year because the Bishop of 
Zamorra and the priest had decided that ‘it was not good for the people be- 
cause they don’t know how to have a nice holiday and they get drunk.” The 
clerics were also reported to have said, “‘if the people can have a nice holiday 
then they can have the church ceremonies (on that day) again.’”’ There had 
been special observances on Corpus Christi in 1947, the first year that the 
present parish priest was in residence. 

But it was not only the religious significance of the holiday that was changing 
in the minds and activities of the people. Other practices associated with the 
holiday in the past are also receiving less attention than formerly. For example, 
each trade group—an organization of members who work at the same special- 
ized trade, of which twenty-one are recognized in Paracho—used to hire a 
“‘music”’ (that is, either a band or an orchestra) which followed the group about 
the town for the two and a half days of the holiday, playing almost all of the 
time. Each group would vie with the others to get the best ‘‘music’’ and to 
have their musicians play the longest and the loudest. In 1948 only five of the 
trade groups hired either bands or orchestras, and a sixth band was provided 
by the mayor of the town. We were also told that formerly it was the practice 
of each trade group to set itself up in the plaza on the second day of the holiday 
and demonstrate for all to see how they worked—making miniature chocolate 
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beaters, rebozos or shawls, ponchos, small loaves of bread, and so forth, and 
giving these away to the bystanders.’ This custom was not observed in 1948, 
although we were told that it had been carried on only the year before. Various 
reasons were given for these lapses. Some said that the people were tired of the 
old ways and did not want to bother. One possible explanation may rest on the 
fact that the priest had a large building program under way and the pueblo’s 
new church was about half finished. It may be that the priest did not wish to 
divert money from his building program by allowing his parishoners to spend 
it on lavish holiday expenditures. It would seem likely that there would be less 
money for the church building program if the fiesta were elaborate, but the 
opposite argument is also plausible. As evidence of this we were told, a month 
before the fiesta, that the celebration would, ‘‘be like in the old times because 
they (i.e. the church officials) want to raise a lot of money for the church, and 
they are sure that if they don’t have a good ‘Corpus’ like in the old days then 
they won’t be able to make much money.” This person indicated that it was 
unlikely that anyone would be very generous if he did not have a good time. 
Nonetheless, the other view evidently prevailed—at least in outward behavior. 

As the time for the fiesta approached, many members of the community 
“played down”’ the holiday, perhaps to make the event, when it actually took 
place, seem that much better. It was also repeatedly said that the political 
upheaval which occurred a few weeks prior to the holiday—the duly elected 
mayor was ousted from office by the defeated candidate—had divided the town. 
The result of this was that several of the trade groups chose not to cooperate 
in “making”’ the holiday. Despite both the prior maximizing and minimizing 
of the approaching fiesta, there was plenty of noise and good fun during the 
holiday. 

It was the mayor’s band, a group of from fifteen to eighteen brass and 
woodwind players who were brought to Paracho especially for the occasion as 
the mayor’s contribution to the fiesta, that provided the music for the Hua- 
nancha dances. These musicians came by bus from the pueblo of Ichan, one 
of the so-called “eleven pueblos’? on the Morelia-Guadalajara highway, a 
distance of some eighteen miles from Paracho. It may be possible to infer from 
the prior anxiety about the success of the holiday, and from the fact that the 
dancers were asked to participate only three days before the holiday, that the 
mayor himself feared he would lose status if the fiesta were not at least in some 
ways as in the old days. This may be the reason that the presentation of the 
dance was continued, as one means of keeping the good will of the townspeople. 
This is purely in the realm of conjecture, however. 

The dance of the Huanancha maidens is one of the two special dances per- 
formed traditionally in Paracho. It is performed on Corpus Christi, on the day 


1 René Barragan y Luis Arturo Gonzalez Bonilla, ‘‘Vida Actual de los Tarascos,’’ in Lucio 
Mendieta y Nufiez (ed.), Los Tarascos: Monogrdfia histérica, etnogrdfica, y econémica (Mexico, 
1940), p. 146. In 1940 the miniature objects were made and then were sold on the following day. 
“It is said that formerly they did not sell, but that they took them to the church and later 
threw them away.” (Translated from the Spanish). 
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of Santa Ursula (October 21st), and whenever there is a fiesta for the Virgin, 
We were told that the dance is reputed to be of pre-Columbian origin. Accord- 
ing to Nicola4s Leén, however, this is not the case. He says, in part, “. . . The 
institution of the Guananchas dates from the period in which the illustrious 
Sr. Quiroga founded the pueblo hospital of Santa Fe de la Laguna in Michoa- 
can...’ Leén goes on to say, 


The name guananchecha signifies to carry, or he who carries something, and is derived 
from the (Tarascan) verb Huani. The office which is performed by those who carry this 
name justifies the etymology, for they are the women who carry on their shoulders the 
image of the most saintly Virgin in the processions which occur every Saturday.” 


Leén also quotes from the chronicles of the Reverendo padre Fray Alonso La 
Rea who, writing in the late 16th Century, refers to the Guananchas in Urua- 
pan. La Rea writes as follows: 


I have instructed that a procession to the Virgin of the Conception be made on Saturdays, 
the image to be carried on the shoulders of four of the most important Indian women, 
with their garlands and crowns, to the principal church. (These women receive the name 
of Guananchecha in Tarascan.) At the church the solemn mass is sung, I decorate the 
church with much sedge and flowers, as if every Saturday were the named fiesta. After the 
mass the Virgin is returned to the hospital in the same manner.? 


In the Pindecuario of the Parish of San Francisco de Pichataro, published in 
1731, there is reference to the office of wananchatiecha, the women carriers of 
the Virgin. These women in association with other officers of the ‘‘Hospital”’ of 
this community carried the image of the Virgin about on Saturdays and 
Mondays. There was, apparently, a feast associated with the Saturday proces- 
sions for foods of various sorts were required to be brought to the “‘Hospital.’” 

In Paracho the performers are young girls, approximately from seven to 
twelve years of age. In earlier days in Paracho, and apparently in several other 
Tarascan pueblos even today, the Huananchas or Huananchichas had the 
year-round task of caring for the pueblo’s image of the Virgin and of carrying 
this image in processions. Today, in Paracho at least, all that remains of the 
earlier practice is the performance of the dance. About three days before the 
holiday in 1948 the parents of the seven girls who had been nominated to take 
part in the dance were approached by a committee of men to ask their per- 
mission. Certain expenses, such as the purchase of special dresses and flowers 
for the crown and possibly for refreshments, are incumbent upon the per- 
formers and their families, and conceivably some parents might wish to turn 
down the offer. It is not possible to say with certainty whether status in the 
community had anything to do with the selection of the dancers. One of those 


2 Nicolas Leén, ‘Los Tarascos, Notas Histéricas, Etnicas y Antropolégicas,” Boletin del 
Museo Nacional de Mexico, 2a epoca, T. I, Mexico, 1906, p. 331, footnote 33, (translated from 
the Spanish). 

3 Op. cit., Anales del Museo Nacional, 2a epoca, T.III, 1906, p. 307, (translated from the 
Spanish). 

4 Ibid., p. 422. 
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chosen was born in another community and another was technically illegiti- 
mate—since her parents, although living together for many years, had never 
been wed either in civil or religious ceremony. The Huananchas came from all 
quarters of the pueblo. Participation itself, through enabling one to be among 
those directly concerned with ‘‘making the holiday,” may well have been a 
means of acquiring prestige in the community. The Huananchas may have 
been chosen in the same manner as were the Cargueros (the officers of the 
trade groups) in the past. That is, a committee decided who should participate 
and then notified those nominated; these people might then beg off if they had 
good arguments. This was the procedure outlined for naming the Cargueros 
who were then responsible for organizing the various trade groups in past years, 
however no specific comments were made about the manner of choice of the 
Huananchas. 

In the dance all of the little girls wore pink satin or sateen dresses. These 
apparently were made for the occasion. On their heads they wore gilded crowns 
with brightly colored artificial flowers attached. The elegance of each dancer’s 
dress and the number of sprays of flowers on her crown were subjects of much 
comparison, both by the dancers themselves and by their mothers. It was ob- 
served that one of the dancers was visibly distressed over some unkindly com- 
ments about her hair which was not curled like that of the others, and because 
her crown bore fewer flowers. There is thus an informal, but effective, status 
ranking of the dancers and their families in terms of the costumes worn. 

In the dance the four biggest girls—representing those who formerly used 
to carry the image of the Virgin—form a rectangle. Between them are the three 
shorter and younger girls. (See ‘‘a,”’ Fig. 1). We were told that the center 
dancer of these last three represents the pennant bearer and is supposed to 
carry a blue pennant. She is known as Pendonpasi. One of the others was 
supposed to carry copal or incense, and the third one a candle. Actually, the 
dancers carried nothing when they performed in 1948. It is probable that the 
description given really refers to what the Huananchas used to carry in pro- 
cessions, and not what they held in their hands during the dance. 

The only step for the entire dance is an extremely slow and, to the outsider, 
monotonous ‘“‘simple’”’ but the patterns which the dancers perform vary.°® 
When dancing in the town hall for the various political and other officials the 
performance continued for approximately 45 minutes; at other times the 
dance was limited to about 20 minutes by elimination of the repetition of the 
various patterns. In the town hall and elsewhere the girls were surrounded on 
all sides by observers during their performance. In the description which 
follows, “front” refers to the two dancers closest to the officials, ‘‘back,”’ to 
the two dancers farthest from the guests of honor. The three other dancers 
form a center row. All dancers face the guests of honor most of the time. 

The dance begins with all seven girls making two very slow turns in place in 


5 René Barragin y Luis Arturo Gonzalez Bonilla, op. cit., p. 174. Here the authors have the 
following to say about a religious dance which they observed in the Internado in Paracho: 
“The dances are very prolonged and they always last several hours, accompanied by a terribly 
monotonous music.” (Translated from the Spanish), 
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a clockwise direction (see ‘‘a,’’ Fig. 1). The tempo and nature of the music then 
change and the dancer in the center (the pendonpasi) makes a half turn to the 
left and dances around each of the two back Huananchichas, then circles each 
of the remaining two dancers in the center row, first one and then the other, 
Next the front Huananchichas are circled and the pendonpasi returns to the 
center and turns once to the right in place (see ‘‘b,’’ Fig. 1). Now the two back 
Huananchas move forward. The one on the left crosses the one on the right 
behind the pendonpasi and continues to circle first the dancer to the right of 
the pendonpasi in the same row and then the Huananchicha in the left front. 
After this she returns to her place in the back left corner. Her partner in the 
meantime is circling the dancer to the left of the pendonpa.i in the same row 
and then the right front Huanancha and is returning to her place in the back 
right corner (see “‘c,’”’ Fig. 1). Next, the two Huananchichas in the front proceed 
in approximately the same fashion, except that instead of circling the two rear 
Huananchas they skirt them without completing the circle (see ‘‘d,’’ Fig. 1). 
When they have returned to their places, the remaining two center dancers 
start to do their “‘turns.”” These involve circling first the front Huanancha 
opposite their standing position and then the back Huanancha who is standing 
on the diagonal from this, and finally returning to their starting places (see 
“e,”’ Fig. 1). When this is completed all dancers take a half turn in place clock- 
wise and return to starting position counterclockwise (see ‘“‘f,’’ Fig. 1), then 
the three center dancers step close together, the rear Huananchichas come up 
beside them (see ‘‘g,’”’ Fig. 1) and together they march slowly forward between 
the two front Huananchichas, bringing all into one straight line (see “h,” 
Fig. 1). At this point the girls are given a large bowl full of confetti and small 
hard candies which they throw to the assembled guests of honor who are at the 
front of the dance area. 

The dance is supposed to be performed twice in public, once at the church 
or in the street in front of the church, and once for the mayor of the town and 
such visiting dignitaries as may be invited to observe the performance in the 
mayor’s office. In 1948 no performance of the dance took place in the street; 
the priest came to the mayor’s office to watch the dancing there. Following 
this the girls, sometimes their mothers and always a group of older women in 
whose charge the dancers are, go to call on the important merchants and dance 
for them. After this, the dance is performed at the home of each of the dancers. 
The neighbors all crowd into the patio to watch. There is no set time for arriv- 
ing on these rounds, so no special preparations can be made. One simply hears 
the music coming down one’s street, and if interested follows it to its destina- 
tion. If you happen to have one of the dancers in your own family the assump- 
tion is that the group will come to your patio eventually. The older women 
who escort the dancers were, in the past, the organizers of the fiesta, and during 
the year they used to help to keep the church in good order and decorated. 
These women also used to operate a “hospital’’ (after the models first estab- 
lished by Don Vasco de Quiroga in the 16th century) near the church. Sup- 
posedly their presence with the dancers is to serve as chaperones for them, 
although some of the residents were heard to comment that the opposite may 
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well have been true—for after two days of dancing the little girls were, jp 
some cases, the only ones who remained sober. The reason for this is that 
following each performance of the dance in a private home the family honored 
by the performance is expected to offer refreshments, usually alcoholic in 
nature, for the musicians and the women who accompany the dancers. 

Before the fiesta began, one villager said, ‘‘We like this Huanancha music 
because it is very slow and quiet and because it is our music and we know it.” 
He also commented with evident approval on the fact that the dance is very, 
very slow. After the girls had performed and the holiday was over the same 
man said that he didn’t like the music of the Huananchas now as much as he 
used to because they dance too fast and to music which is that used for the 
dance of the Moors.* He went on to say that the music of today is not as it 
used to be, because the music for the Huanancha and the Moor dances is not 
supposed to be the same, but now it is. It may be mentioned that this comment 
came from the clarinet player, the sometimes conductor of the Paracho orches- 
tra, who took pride in the local music. On another occasion another member 
of the community said that the townspeople always used to have music for 
the funeral processions, but that this custom had been abandoned in recent 
times because the music was too slow and sad and made all of the people feel 
bad. 

While on the subject of Tarascan music it is interesting to note that Carl 
Lumholtz who visited Paracho and other Tarascan communities in 1895, said 
about the Tarascan music that its “dominant character . . . is sad and plaintive. 
To a scherzo or a rondo these people would remain absolutely indifferent.’”” 

Not all of the people questioned about the music and the dance shared the 
clarinet player’s view either on the music, which he disliked, or on the dance, 
which he liked. Some of the townspeople made no effort to get to see any of the 
performances at all and had no desire to see them. One woman, who had spent 
several years in the United States, said that she didn’t like the dance but that 
it was customary to have it. She didn’t mind if others wanted to see it, but she 
herself didn’t wish to bother. Another individual complained that he did not 
like the dance because it was too slow. Even the musician reluctantly admitted 
that ‘‘they don’t do these dances here any more.” He added, ‘‘Only one old 
lady in town knows the dances of the Huananchichas and if they are going to 
dance them then she teaches them, but if not, she doesn’t want to bother. 
She says, ‘there is no use’.”’ 

There are communities other than Paracho which have Huananchas and 
Huanancha dances. Migrants to Paracho from Charapan said that a similar 
dance was formerly, and perhaps still is, performed in that pueblo; some said 
it is called by another name there. The Huanancha dance was performed by 
residents in Cheranastico, a pueblo about five miles from Paracho, one week 
after the Corpus Christi fiesta in Paracho. Beals reports the presence of 


6 Seen by the author at the nearby pueblo of Nauhautzen on August 25, 1948, and described 
by Ralph Beals, Cheran: A Sierra Tarascan Village. Institute of Social Anthropology, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Publication Number 2, Washington, D. C., 1946, p. 144. 

7 Carl Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (New York, 1905), II, 388. 
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Huananchas in Cheran.® There the girls were chosen either on the basis of a 
vow made by their parents, or else they were nominated by the prioste, the 
woman in charge of certain of the ceremonial round of affairs. In Cheran, the 
function of the girls was definitely of a religious nature since they were expected 
to clean the church periodically, to bring flowers to decorate the church and 
to perform other such duties. Although the dance in which these girls partici- 
pate, known as a Pastorela, does not parallel that of the Paracho Huananchas, 
their present functions seem to match very closely what were reported to have 
been the functions of the Paracho Huananchas until recently. 

In 1906 Leén apparently observed the functioning of the guwananchas in 
Arentepacua for he writes: 


On December 8th they celebrated the Fiesta de La Purisima with feather dances, fire- 
works, and a procession in the Hospital, from which the guananchas come to outshine 
themselves. These are the young maidens of the pueblo, into whose charge is put the care 
of decorating the altar of the Virgin, and more than that they have the duty of carrying 
the image on a litter during the procession. For this duty they put on their best dresses 
and crown their head with a garland of natural flowers. In this fiesta they are present at 
the church all day, where they remain singing praises to the Virgin in Tarascan.° 


Beals also reports that prior to 1932 there were in the mestizo town of 
Chilchota four specially appointed women known as Roseras or Huananchitas 
whose duties included care of the Virgin, dressing of the image on special 
occasions, and the floral decoration of the litter on which the image was 
carried.!° They were also expected to walk in the religious procession. In these 
processions one of the Roseras carried a spray of flowers while another carried 
a pennant. In Chilchota, in contrast to the custom in other pueblos where the 
office of Huananchicha is mentioned, the Roseras or Huananchichas are older, 
married women. Although the office of Huananchicha is present in Chilchota 
there appears to be no religious dancing associated with it in which the office 
holders themselves participate. 

In this same study Beals reports that in Paracho on August 12, 1940, he 
observed a dance of little girls in the streets and in the mayor’s office. In 1940 
the church was elaborately decorated with flowers, vegetables and fruit. Saint’s 
images were placed at the four corners of the atrium, and following the noon 
mass a procession moved counterclockwise about the atrium stopping before 
each saint’s image. At that time, according to Beals, the dancers formed part 
of the procession."' In 1948 there was no religious procession. On the other 
hand, the Huananchichas and their ‘“‘music’’ did lead the parade of the bulls 
to the bull ring on the first day of the spectacle. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that the office of the Huanancha maidens 
is not one limited to the pueblo of Paracho, but that in Paracho—at least by 


§ Ralph Beals, op. cit., pp. 148-149. 

* Nicolas Leén, op. cit., Anales del Museo Nacional, 2a epoca, T. III, p. 468, (translated 
from the Spanish). 

10 Ralph Beals, op. cit., pp. 215-219. 

1 [bid., pp. 130-131. 
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1948—some of the earlier functions of the office had disappeared and little save 
the outer formality of the performance of the dance remained. The fact that 
the performance has not yet been entirely eliminated indicates that the dance 
still holds meaning for at least some of the members of the community. It may 
do no more than give status and prestige to the families of the girls who take 
part. Yet if this is so, it is of some interest that this method of gaining position 
in the community continues to be recognized and approved. On the other hand, 
it seems plausible to explain the survival of the dance of the Huananchichas as 
a loose bond between the earlier sacred beliefs, practices and orientations of 
the community and the newer, more secular, emphases which are continually 
gaining ground. For the majority of the younger members of the audience it 
may well have been that the performance of the dance held no very deep 
emotional significance, that it was merely another spectacle of the Corpus 
Christi fiesta. Many of the older people, on the other hand, seemed to derive 
genuine satisfaction from its performance, if only because it reminded them of 
the past. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE BESTIARY 
OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 


TRANSLATED BY OLIVER EVANS 


Translator’s Note 

[The bestiary, or collection of notes on the habits of certain animals, was a familiar 
type of medieval literature, surviving even into the Renaissance. The writer usually 
attempted to draw some moral conclusion from his observations of animal life—which 
were not always first-hand, so that from the naturalist’s point of view the information 
is far from reliable. It is sometimes of a frankly mythical character, involving legendary 
animals like the basilisk and phoenix. And many modern animal superstitions (such as 
the belief that a bull is infuriated by the color red) can be traced to such writings. It is 
not commonly known that Leonardo da Vinci amused himself in his old age by composing 
a bestiary; the work has never been translated into English and is almost unknown even 
in Italy. It reveals the universal genius of the Renaissance in a new and charming light.] 


TREACHERY 


HEN THE MOON is full, the oyster opens up its shell. When 

the crab sees it thus, he will insert a stone or straw inside the shell, 

thus preventing the oyster from closing it again; whereupon the 
crab devours him. So it is with him who opens his mouth to tell a secret; he 
becomes the victim of an indiscreet listener. 


TRUTH 
Although partridges steal one another’s eggs, the young, when they have 
been hatched, always return to their true parents. 
HyYpPocrIsy 


The crocodile will seize a man and kill him immediately with his jaws. Then 
he will weep for him and wail in a mournful manner. When he has finished his 
lament, he will devour him cruelly. So it is with the hypocrite, who weeps when 
he is happy, showing a tearful countenance while in his ferocious heart he is 
rejoicing all the while. 


CHASTITY 


The turtle-dove never does his mate a wrong. If one of them dies, the other 
will practice a perpetual chastity, never again sitting on a green branch or 
drinking clear water. 


DECEPTION 


When the fox sees a flock of magpies or jackdaws or other birds of this type, 
he immediately throws himself on the ground with his mouth open, pretending 
to be dead. When the birds come to peck at his tongue, he snaps off their heads. 
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PATIENCE 


The wild ass, going to the fountain to drink and finding the water muddy, 
is never too thirsty to wait until it becomes clear before satisfying himself. 


CRUELTY 


The basilisk is so cruel that, when he does not succeed in killing animals with 
his poisonous stare,* he turns it upon plants and herbs, causing them to dry up. 


HUuMILITY 


Humility is expressed by the lamb, who lowers himself before all the other 
animals. When lambs are given as food to captive lions, they behave toward 
these as they would toward their own mothers, so that often the lions do not 
have the heart to kill them. 


ENVY 


Of the kite, one reads that when it sees its young in the nest becoming sleek 
and fat, it becomes envious, pecking at them and refusing to give them any- 
thing to eat. 


LOYALTY 


The cranes are so faithful and loyal to their king that at night when he sleeps 
several of them surround him in the fields at a distance, keeping watch. Others, 
somewhat closer, stand guard with a stone clasped in one foot, so that if they 
should happen to fall asleep the sound of the falling stone would wake them 
up; and others actually sleep together with the king. They rotate these duties 
every night, so that their king never lacks for protection. 


INGRATITUDE 


The pigeon is full of ingratitude, for when he is old enough to get his own 
food he begins to fight his father and does not relent until he has chased him 
away and taken his wife from him. 


COURAGE 


The lion is never afraid, but with a strong spirit puts up a fierce fight against 
his hunters, always seeking to vent his rage upon the one who first molested 
him. 


ANGER 


Of the bear it is said that when he goes to a beehive for honey and the bees 
begin to sting him, he forgets about the honey and concentrates on revenge; 
and, because he wishes to revenge himself on all the bees that sting him, he 
succeeds in revenging himself upon none of them. Whereupon his anger turns 
into rage and he throws himself on the ground helplessly clawing the air with 
his paws. 


*In most versions, it is the breath of the basilisk which is poisonous. 
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MovERATION 


The ermine practices moderation to the extent that he eats only once a day, 
and he is so fastidious that he will allow himself to be caught by hunters before 
he will take refuge in a muddy spot. 


FLATTERY 


The siren sings so sweetly that the sailors fall asleep; then she climbs onto 
the ship and kills them in their slumber. 


JUSTICE 


The virtue of justice is exhibited by the king of the bees, who orders and 
disposes all things according to reason; thus some bees are assigned to the 
flowers, others to fight against wasps, others to carry off filth, others to wait in 
attendance upon the king. When he is old and without wings, these attendants 
carry him about, and if any of them slackens in his duty he is punished unre- 
mittingly. 

MADNESS 

The wild bull hates red, so the hunters drape the trunk of a tree with this 
color. The bull charges the tree so furiously that he nails himself to it with his 
horns, whereupon the hunters kill him. 


SELF-PUNISHMENT 
When the wolf steals up to where there are cattle and makes a misstep with 
his foot, so as to cause a noise, he will bite his foot in order to punish himself 
for his error. 
INDISCRETION 


The unicorn because of his indiscretion and because of his inability to con- 
quer his fondness for young ladies forgets his ferocity and savage qualities. 
Laying aside every suspicion, he will approach a young lady who is sitting 
down and fall asleep with his head in her lap, thus making himself an easy 
prey for hunters. 

COWARDICE 

The hare is always afraid, and even the leaves falling from the trees in 
autumn keep him in a state of terror. He spends most of his time running away 
from things. 

AVARICE 


The toad feeds on the soil but he is always thin because he never gets his 
fill: he is afraid the supply will become exhausted. 
VANITY 


To this vice the peacock is subject above all other animals because he is 
always preoccupied with the beauty of his tail, spreading it out wheel-wise and 
uttering cries to attract the attention of nearby animals. And this is the hardest 
of all vices to overcome. 
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THE BaT 


This animal can see Jeast where there is most light, and the longer he looks 
at the sun the blinder he becomes. It is his vice that he cannot tolerate virtue. 


THE PELICAN 


This bird shows great love for its young. Finding them slain in their nest by 
a serpent, he will prick his own breast, and, bathing them with his own heart's 
blood, restore them to life. 


THE CALENDRINO 


It is said of the bird known as the calendrino* that, when it is brought before 
a sick man who is going to die, it will turn away its head and will not look at 
the man. If, on the other hand, the man is going to recover, the bird will never 
take its eyes off him, and will be instrumental in restoring his health. 

The love of virtue works in similar fashion: it will never look on things 
which are evil or melancholy, but has to do only with things decent and noble, 
and it belongs as naturally to the heart of a well-bred person as does a wild bird 
to a flowering bough. It shows itself more often in adversity than is prosperity, 
like a light which seems all the brighter for shining in a dark place. 


New York City 


*There is no English equivalent for the name of this bird, which was probably mythical. 
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ACCULTURATION IN NORTHERN 
HAITI* 


By GEorGE E. SIMPSON 


HE LARGE PEASANT POPULATION of Haiti is a rich source of 

folklore. Much valuable material has been collected by M. J. Herskovits, 

Price Mars, Harold Courlander, Suzanne Comhaire-Sylvain, Georges 
Sylvain, E. C. Parsons, J. J. Audain and E. Chenet, Alfred Métraux, Lorimer 
Denis, Remy Bastien, and others, but there is unlimited material in the Haitian 
countryside yet to be obtained, classified, and analyzed. The Bureau D’Eth- 
nologie of the Republic of Haiti is carrying on a program of research, and a 
number of scholars from the United States and other countries have projects 
underway. 

The present writer has dealt previously with such Haitian peasant lore as 
songs, tales, magical formulas, and vodun rituals.! The purpose of the present 
paper is not to present additional material along these lines, but rather to dis- 
cuss some aspects of the process of acculturation in the northern part of the 
country. 

On the surface most of Haitian culture appears to be a modification of the 
patterns laid down by the French during the colonial period. The political 
forms are different, due in part to the influence of the American and the French 
Revolutions, but much of the spirit of colonial days remains. This is seen in the 
arrogance, contempt, and condescension of many members of the élite as they 
deal politically with the mass. The technique of revolt, which was used so 
successfully against the French, has been employed again and again as a way 
out of current difficulties. The two most recent instances, both palace revolu- 
tions, occurred in January, 1946 and on May 10, 1950. In a country where 
economic reforms are hard to introduce, it is a temptation for ambitious 
leaders to initiate a rebellion and, incidentally, advance their own personal 


*This paper was read at the program meeting of the American Folklore Society at Indiana 
University, July 28, 1950. 

1G. E. Simpson and J. B. Cinéas, “Folktales of Haitian Heroes,’’ JA F, 54 (1941), 176-185; 
G. E. Simpson, ‘“‘Loup Garou and Loa Tales from Northern Haiti,” ibid., §5 (1942), 219-227; 
“Traditional Tales from Northern Haiti,” ibid., 56 (1943), 255-265; “Four Vodun Ceremonies,” 
ibid., 59 (1946), 154-167; ‘“Two Vodun-Related Ceremonies,” ibid., 61 (1948), 49-52; ‘The 
Vodun Service in Northern Haiti,’ American Anthropologist, (1940), 236-254; “‘Peasant Songs 
and Dances,” Journal of Negro History, (1940), 203-215; ‘Haitian Magic,” Social Forces, (1940), 
95-100. For other collections of Haitian folklore see E. C. Parsons, Folklore of the Antilles, II, 
472-475, 477-485; S. Comhaire-Sylvain, ‘‘Creole Tales from Haiti,” JA F, 50 (1937), 207-295; 
H. Courlander, Uncle Bouqui of Haiti, William Morrow, 1942; R. Bastien, ‘‘Anthologie du 
Folklore Haitien,’’ Acta Anthropologica, 1:4, 1946; and H. Courlander, Haiti Singing, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
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interests. Before the American Occupation disarmed them, it was relatively 
easy to enlist the services of peasants in these military adventures. They had 
little to lose, and something might be gained by military operations. At least 
a revolution was a diversion. 

While the large plantations of the colonial period have disappeared, economic 
life is still preponderantly agricultural and the methods of cultivating the soil 
on the peasant-owned farms have not changed appreciably. Also, the attitudes 
of the élite in utilizing peasant labor still bear much similarity to those of the 
French colonials. 

Many of the élite regarded Haiti as a cultural province of France long after 
Independence, and French educational methods and texts, as well as the 
study of French literature and history, have been given great prominence in 
the Haitian schools. 

The intermixture of African and European culture traits in rural Haiti is best 
seen in the hybrid religious cult known as vodun. In the list of one hundred and 
fifty-two vodun gods which the writer obtained near the village of Plaisance, 
sixteen were obviously the names of Catholic Saints, and at least six more may 
have been derived from the Saints. Among the mélange of songs and prayers 
at a vodun service, especially at the beginning of the ceremony, one may hear 
peasant adaptations of Catholic morning and evening prayers, the Paternoster, 
the Credo, the Ave Maria, and the Magnificat. Even songs and prayers which 
are peculiar to vodun may include elements of Catholic belief. The consecration 
of sacred places by sprinkling them with holy water is a Catholic trait. The 
vodun altar usually includes among its accouterments several chromolitho- 
graphs of the Saints, crucifixes, rosaries, and candles. A vodun priest may wear 
a hat made of paper and covered with silk in imitation of a bishop’s mitre. 
The gods are called Zanges, les esprits, or les mystéres, in addition to the more 
common term ‘‘les loas.”” The belief in the existence of a capital of the loas 
“under the water,’’ known as Ville au Camp, where the dead are taken until a 
big ceremony is given, seems to be an adaptation of the concept of purgatory 
in Roman Catholic doctrine. God and Christ are present in this belief system, 
but they are very much in the background, and variations of the concepts of 
Heaven, Hell, and the soul are found from one region to another. 

The persistence of African cultural traits may be observed in the names, 
characteristics and powers of dozens of Dahomean, Nigerian, and Congo gods. 
My list contained twenty-seven of these gods, plus another nine of probable 
African origin. The drumming, dancing, sacrifices, and spirit possession 
during ceremonies are African derivations. The polytheism of vodun has been 
reinforced by knowledge of the many Catholic Saints as well as by the tradi- 
tions associated with the West African pantheons. Current magical practices 
in rural Haiti are not specifically African, but the traditions of the effectiveness 
of magic is African and it has been linked to practices introduced from the 
provinces of France during colonial times and to techniques developed locally. 

Professor M. J. Herskovits, who has had the advantage of observing the 
culture of Dahomey, has shown that the African heritage is revealed in Haiti 
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in: the importance of the mother in family life, plural marriage, strong feeling 
for the larger relationship groups, food preparation, deference to older members 
of the family and to parents-in-law, market and pecuniary traditions, the 
cooperative work group, house construction, hair tying, fear of the dead, 
musical behavior, and the extensiveness of folk-literature (tales, proverbs, 
riddles).2 Although the present writer has had no firsthand experience with 
West African culture, his investigations in northern Haiti bear out the con- 
clusions reached by Professor Herskovits. In only one instance in the question 
of Africanisms in Haiti do his data differ from those of Herskovits. In the 
North one finds the African usage of men clearing the land, men and women 
planting, and women tending the crops. Herskovits reports that in Mirebalais 
“the European pattern, which places agriculture in all its essential phases in 
the hands of men, has been taken over almost in its entirety.’’ 

The process of acculturation occurs when the representatives of two or more 
cultures live in close and continuous contact, but the cultural result is never 
either a smooth blend or a mere pitchforking of traits. In the case of the colony 
of Saint Domingue, the French were in a position of dominance and could 
impose much of their culture on the transplanted African slaves. However, 
Saint Domingue did not become an exact reproduction of provincial France 
because of : the presence of the institution of slavery, differences in the physical 
environment, the ‘‘toughness”’ of African cultural patterns, and the emotional 
resistance of the slaves. New cultural complexes and new designs in social 
interaction emerged from the meeting of the French and the Africans on a 
Caribbean island. The new cultural integration was not radically affected by 
the gaining of independence. 

The evolution of Haitian society and culture after 1805 proceeded in some 
isolation although there were contacts with France, the United States. and 
other countries, for a little more than a century. Then, from 1915 to 1934, the 
American Occupation brought new influences to bear on Haitian life. It is not 
altogether clear to what extent Haiti’s development was shaped by this intru- 
sion, but some of the influences stand out. The peace was kept for twenty-five 
years as a result of the creation of an efficient army and police force with disci- 
plined and trained officers. An efficient system of public accounting and an 
effective control of government revenue was established. The road system was 
expanded and improved, and the Public Health Service was organized. The 
scientific study of agriculture and the nucleus of a system of agricultural 
education based on trained personnel was introduced. The Occupation exerted 
a definite influence in favor of vocational education. The presence of Americans 
accelerated the movement for woman’s emancipation. This influence was seen 
especially in the increase in the number of women who went to work outside the 
home. The emancipation of children from the rigid control of parents was 
speeded up by American example and American policy. The installation of 
modern comforts in the home was quickened. There was more freedom of 

2M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley, Ch. 13. 

* Ibid., p. 254. 
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speech and consequently, more criticism of governmental policies. This latter 
change will be long remembered and it will be difficult to eliminate freedom 
of expression entirely. The power of the clergy decreased during the Occupation 
because the Church was no longer the only stable organization in the country, 
and because of the introduction of new ideas. 

While these changes were coming about, there were other consequences of the 
Occupation. Old values were weakened before new values were well established 
and accepted. In spite of considerable corruption, the principle of a man’s word 
in business relationships, and the concept of honor in personal and political 
affairs, had been powerful symbols among many in the élite. The Occupation 
brought the realization that these formulas alone were insufficient, and that 
many new technical skills were needed. The old educational ideals, based on the 
classical tradition, seemed outmoded, and the old idols of the people were seen 
to be lacking in modern training. A partial shift from the former way of life to 
a more democratic, mobile, impersonal type of society was imposed from the 
outside within a short time and was not accompanied by an internal develop- 
ment of the people themselves. The innovations themselves were irritating to 
a large number in the élite, and the conduct of some of the American personnel 
did much to complicate Haitian-American relations. On this latter point, special 
mention should be made of the effect those from the United States had in 
making Haitians more conscious of color. This awareness had always been 
present, but American attitudes accentuated it. These effects have made 
exceedingly difficult the tasks of Haitians who have desired to continue and 
expand the changes initiated during the Occupation. 

Late in 1947, UNESCO took steps to initiate a ‘“‘Pilot Project’ in fundamental 
education requested by former President Estimé. A brief survey conducted by 
three members of the UNEsCo staff in the Marbial section near Jacmel in 
southern Haiti convinced them that more than education was needed, and 
assistance was sought from the World Health Organization and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. The program subsequently drawn up for the valley 
included plans for primary schooling for children and general adult education 
for men and women; language teaching; health education and medical services; 
agricultural and veterinary education; a rudimentary library, museum, and 
arts center; the establishment of small industries and rural crafts; and the 
organization of cooperatives. Dr. Alfred Métraux, an American anthropologist 
on UNESCO's staff, and his team of field workers, began work in April 1948. 
Despite formidable problems, the project is succeeding. Various experts, 
including a Health Service technician, a fundamental education expert, a 
museum and library specialist, and a Creole linguist have participated in the 
program.‘ 

In July 1948, the Haitian government asked the United Nations to organize 
a Technical Mission to provide assistance in planning for the economic devel- 
opment of Haiti. The Secretary General acceded to this request, and a team 
of experts prepared a report covering education, public health, agriculture, 


4 Unesco Courier (Supplement), II, No. 5 (June 1948), p. 2. 
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industry, transport, trade, foreign investment, credit organization, and public 
finance.® 

If any significant alterations in Haitian life are to occur in the latter half of 
the twentieth century, the economic situation will have to change materially.® 
We shall not outline here what would seem to be the most promising economic 
developments, but it is clear that developments of any magnitude will be 
conditioned by the ability of the government to attract foreign capital for 
industrial development and to finance agricultural programs. The three-man 
military junta which took over the government on May 10, 1950 announced 
that it would guarantee any contract made by outside financial interests.’ 
Presumably Colonel Paul Magloire, the president who was elected in October, 
1950, will do likewise. Such guarantees may or may not be convincing to foreign 
investors. 

It is futile to anticipate any serious expansion of educational or health serv- 
ices unless the national income can be raised far above its present leve!, and, 
until economic and educational changes occur there will be no noticeable 
changes in social structure, family life, politics, or religion.* If changes do not 
occur in these aspects of Haitian peasant culture, the country man will cling 
to his lore, that is, his knowledge, art, medicine, religion, and philosophy. As 
long as nearly ninety per cent of the rural population is illiterate; as long as the 
mass ekes out a bare subsistence; as long as there is only a handful of physi- 
cians (26 in 1948) to care for the ordinary medical needs of more than 2,500,000 
people living in the smaller towns and the rural areas,® the stockpile of tales, 
riddles, games, proverbs, songs, and magical formulas will have meaning and 
utility for the peasant, and these aspects of his culture will function to support 
existing economic, political, and social structures. 

Elsewhere'® I have suggested as the main social functions of the vodun cult: 
enhancement of family solidarity; giving supernatural sanction to such mores 
as the taboos on murder, incest, theft, and the showing of disrespect for the 

5 United Nations, Mission to Haiti: Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical Assist- 
ance to the Republic of Haiti. Lake Success, New York, July 1949, p. xiii. 

6 We do not refer here to improvements in the ordinary fiscal situation. A recent official 
report states: ‘‘The fiscal year just closed was remarkable in many respects. Foreign trade 
figures reached record levels. Haitian products shipped abroad were sold at advantageous 
prices, while most of the imported articles recorded slight price decreases. Although fiscal 
receipts reached an all-time high level, Government expenditures exceeded receipts by a 
considerable margin. A good portion of these expenditures were made with a view to the 
further economic development of the country.”” Banque Nationale de la Republique D’Haiti, 
Annual Report of the Fiscal Department For the Fiscal Year October 1947—September 1948 (Port 
au Prince, 1949), p. I. 

7 New York Times, July 16, 1950, Sec. I, p. 44. 

8 On these aspects of Haitian life see M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley (Knopf, 1937); 
Price Mars, Ainsi Parla L’Oncle (Port au Prince, 1928); J. G. Leyburn, The Haitian People 
(1941); G. E. Simpson, “Haitian Peasant Economy,” Journal of Negro History (1940), 498-519; 
“Haiti’s Social Structure,” American Sociological Review (1941), 640-649; and “Haitian Poli- 
tics," Social Forces (1942), 487-491. 

® United Nations, op. cit., 62-63. 

10G, E. Simpson, “The Belief System of Haitian Vodun,” American Anthropologist, 47 


(1945), 53-56. 
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old; contributing to the perpetuation of existing technology; affording oppor- 
tunities for the release of aggressive impulses; providing entertainment and 
recreation; meeting esthetic needs; and furnishing a world view." Many of the 
tales are tied into the cult complex, others have some of the same functions as 
the magico-religious institutions. 

Children’s games, songs, riddles, proverbs, and tales are important in the 
enculturation of the child because they define situations in his social world. 
In their endorsement of suspicion, cunning, and lies, but also of discretion, 
politeness, and modesty, the stories accurately reflect the mores of the 
Haitian peasant.” Folklore also plays an important part in the socialization 
process as the child learns his roles and develops conceptions of himself. Inter- 
esting social attitudes are revealed, for example, in such children’s games as 
“Rich and Poor,” “The Little Birds,’’ and ‘‘Let Him Marry Who Wishes to 
Marry,” in the “‘Bouqui” and ‘‘Ti Malice’ tales, in stories about loup garous 
and zombies, sexuality, kings and princes, and many other themes. 

It is a question whether the Haitian élite favors the loosening of class lines. 
The expansion of education would increase the number of competitors for 
desirable positions. Now, as in the past, the sharp distinction between upper 
and lower classes means that a man must belong to one or the other. The 
general improvement of economic and educational conditions would give more 
opportunity for members of the lower groups to emerge because there would 
be more possible avenues of distinction. To achieve prominence now one must 
belong to a leading family, which is impossible for all but a few, or become 
powerful politically. This situation is the result of a colonial system in which 
there were few paths that led to recognition. The great gap of economic and 
social differences which has existed so long cannot be narrowed in a few years, 
but unless the élite is willing to see a more mobile type of society, the launching 
of new programs with far-reaching implications will be forestalled. 

The trend of events outside Haiti will have some effect on her internal devel- 
opment. New political alignments in the Western hemisphere and throughout 
the world, and the diffusion of new ideologies will affect Haitian politics. The 
influence of ideas from the outside was evident in the revolution of January, 
1946 when the revolt against the government was engineered through students 
and the urban proletariat of Port au Prince rather than with the assistance of 
peasants from the provinces. 

The encouragement of industry and the further development of agriculture, 
the extension of education, an increase in urbanization and secularization, and 
greater socio-economic mobility would bring new stresses and strains into the 
life of the Haitian people. Their new problems would resemble those of other 


1 An interesting example of the social functioning of folk rites in Haitian history was the use 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century of modified and synthesized African tribal rituals 
to dramatize the revolutionary cause and weld together slave groups of diverse origins. Testi- 
mony concerning the effectiveness of the rites for political purposes is seen in the attempts of 
former revolutionists to stamp out the practices after they had come to power. 

2% R. Bastien, Anthologie du Folklore Haitien, Acta Anthropologica, 1:4, Mexico, D. F., 
March 1946, pp. 114-115. 
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countries which have made shifts from feudalism to capitalism or socialism, 
from agriculture to industry, from rural ways to urban ways, except that these 
processes probably would not go as far in Haiti, because of the size of the 
country and its limited natural resources, as they have in a country like the 
United States. Undoubtedly such shifts would not appeal to many members 
of the élite, and they may be able to retard them for some time. However, 
some changes along the lines indicated here would seem to be inevitable sooner 
or later. 

Some are impatient for the old order to pass, others lament such changes as 
have already occurred because they dislike to envision the disappearance of 
what they regard as a quaint, picturesque mode of life. Whether or not one 
laments the possibility that there may not be any beautiful loup garou and 
zombie stories in the distant future is irrelevant here. 

We have assumed in this paper that it is of some interest for folklorists to 
consider the forces which are changing the life of the folk. These changes are 
interesting and significant, but in most of rural Haiti they are occurring slowly. 
Peasant life in the northern part of the country hasn’t changed much in the 
past century, and there will be no dearth of folk material for many decades. 

The viewpoint stressed here is one that has been expressed by others previ- 
ously, namely, that the folklorist needs a thorough understanding of the 
cultural matrix in which tales, songs, proverbs, riddles, and rituals are located. 
He needs also to consider what social functions folklore has in the life of a given 
people, that is, what contributions it makes to the perpetuation or the under- 
mining of existing institutions. 

It is certainly proper to emphasize the past in the study of folklore. But in 
this era of world wars, United Nations missions, Point Four programs, UNESCO 
pilot projects, propaganda Voices, and satellite countries, it is important to 
relate the folk and their lore to contemporary economic, social, and political 
developments. 


Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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SOME MORE LIGHT ON PAUL BUNYAN 


By Ropney C. LoEHR 


AUL BUNYAN IS ONE OF OUR GREAT folk heroes. He is probably 

as well known as any other folklore figure, and his stature and the tall 

tales about his mighty deeds have increased with the years. Staff members 
of the Forest Products History Foundation, as part of their research duties, 
have sought to gather the folklore of the forest products industry. One of the 
problems to which we have addressed ourselves has been the origin and develop- 
ment of the Paul Bunyan tales. Was Paul Bunyan a real folklore creation of 
the logging camps, or was he the creature of the imagination of writers? At the 
beginning of our search we had grave doubts about Paul’s genuineness as a 
real folklore figure. 

Although at least one investigator believes that the Bunyan stories may be 
about a century old, Paul’s first appearance in print seems to have been on 
June 24, 1910. The Detroit News Tribune that day printed a story about the 
“Round River Drive.’”! W. B. Laughead, who wrote the advertising matter 
for the Red River Lumber Company in which Paul was first widely publicized, 
stated that he heard the Bunyan tales around Bemidji, Minnesota in 1900 and 
the next year in California where they had been carried by Michigan loggers. 
The origin of the tales was unknown to Laughead.? Edward O. Tabor in the 
summer of 1910 jotted down in his diary Bunyan stories told by a lumberjack 
named Duffy.* A Minnesota investigator concluded that Paul was a spurious 
folklore creation, for none of the old lumberjacks in the Lake States to whom 
he had talked knew of Bunyan.‘ 

Paul Bunyan lore is still being created and not solely by writers. In the 
summer of 1947 the present writer visited Hermannsville, Michigan, searching 
for the records of old companies in the forest products industry. At the office 
of the Wisconsin Land and Lumber Company I asked if there were any old- 
timers whose memories might be tapped for recollections of former times. One 
employee had spent a lifetime in the industry, and when I asked him if he had 
ever heard any of the Bunyan yarns, he laughed and said: ‘‘I am Paul Bunyan.” 
Noting my surprise, he explained that at that very moment he was engaged 
in writing labels with a Paul Bunyan twist for items to be exhibited in the 
company’s logging museum at Blaney Park, Michigan. 

1 Gladys J. Haney, “Paul Bunyan Twenty-Five Years After,” JAF, 55 (1942), 155-168; 
W. W. Charters, ‘Paul Bunyan in 1910,” ibid., 57 (1944), 188-189; Max Gartenberg’s article, 
“W. B. Laughead’s Great Advertisement,”’ JA F, 63 (1950), treats in detail the literary begin- 
nings of the Bunyan legend; See also “Folk Tales of Paul Bunyan: Themes, Structure, Style, 
Sources,’’ Western Folklore, 9 (1950), 302-320, a summary article on the subject by Dan G. 
Hoffman. 

2“The Paul Bunyan Tales,” Minnesota History, 21 (1940), 176-178. 


3 Edward O. Tabor and Stith Thompson, “Paul Bunyan in 1910,” JA F, 59 (1946), 134-135. 
4 Carleton C. Ames, “Paul Bunyan—Myth or Hoax?”’ Minnesota History, 21 (1940), 55-58. 
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One of the curious things about the Bunyan saga is that many old lumber- 
jacks aver that they never heard Bunyan tales in the oldtime camps and that 
the Bunyan stories are modern creations. Most of the old Minnesota lumber- 
jacks whom we have interviewed belong in this category. A few, however, say 
that they did hear the stories in the logging camps.°® 

Since so many old lumberjacks felt that the Bunyan tales were not true 
folk creations, it seemed possible that Paul Bunyan might have been a writer's 
confection and might have made his way to the lumber camps by book, news- 
paper or word of mouth. It is not difficult to find lumberjacks who heard the 
Bunyan stories after they appeared in print. The problem has been to find 
lumberjacks who had heard Bunyan tales before their appearance in print, 
say before 1900. Another difficulty is that a considerable body of the Bunyan 
lore is unprintable for most mediums. Such lore may have existed long before 
printable stories were contrived. 

We have found a few lumberjacks who say that they had heard Bunyan 
stories at a time that considerably antedates Paul’s recognized appearance in 
print. Joseph Chartier of Merrill, Wisconsin, first started to work in the woods 
about 1871 and heard Bunyan tales around 1900. John Moberg, Lake George, 
Minnesota, heard his first Bunyan yarn in 1895. This story had to do with the 
logging of North Dakota during the winter of the ‘‘Blue Snow.’’ Gabe Harmon 
of Missoula, Montana, listened to Bunyan tales in Virginia before he went to 
the West in 1go1.°® 

Our real find, however, was a man who thought that he had heard Bunyan 
stories from their creator. Wesley Straw, an old lumberjack of Darby, Montana, 
has worked all of his life in the woods. He was born in Potter County, Pennsyl- 
vania in 1864 and started to work in the woods at the age of fourteen. For a 
time he was a lumberjack in the forests of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
Then, in 1903 he went to the Black Hills, where he built log chutes, and from 
there he moved to the Bitter Root Mountains in Montana. Straw says that he 
heard the Bunyan tales in Pennsylvania in 1880. These stories were told by a 
Bill James, a Pennsylvanian from the hard coal region who had struck out for 
the woods. James was a good storyteller and Straw thinks that he invented 
Paul Bunyan. All of the old loggers liked to listen to the stories which James 
had to tell about Bunyan, his partner Paul Sockalett, and the Blue Ox, which 
had only one eye located in the middle of its head. 

In those days, Straw said, good storytellers and singers achieved a sort of 
local fame. Their presence at a camp was welcomed because of the entertain- 
ment they provided. Besides Bill James, he recalled Jack Grimes in West 


5 Files of Forest Products History Foundation. Interviews with the following: Robert 
Mitchell, International Falls, Minnesota, March 29, 1948; A. J. Dale, Margie, Minnesota, 
March 18, 1948; Wesley Straw, Darby, Montana, July 26, 1947; Gabe Harmon, Missoula, 
Montana, July 26, 1947; Reginald Vibert, Cloquet, Minnesota, March 21, 1948; Christian 
Johnson, Grayling, Michigan, January 13, 1948; George Biondich, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
March 17, 1948; John Moberg, Lake George, Minnesota, April 2, 1948; Joseph Chartier, Mer- 
rill, Wisconsin, January 12, 1948; Norbert L. Borgerding, Bagley, Minnesota, ‘April 5, 1948. 

6 Joseph Chartier, Merrill, Wisconsin, January 12, 1948; John Moberg, Lake George, 
Minnesota, April 2, 1948; Gabe Harmon, Missoula, Montana, July 26, 1947. 
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Virginia who had a favorite story about a constipated dog who through a 
mistake ate a piece of dynamite.’ Variants and switches on this theme were 
current in Army camps during the last war. 

One old-timer says that ‘‘a lumberjack wasn’t much, if he couldn’t tell a few 
Paul Bunyan stories, and those stories could be heard anywhere where a bunch 
of lumberjacks was gathered.’’* According to another old woodsman: ‘“‘There 
was generally one or two good storytellers in a camp and any young fellow just 
starting sure got filled up on them. Some of the old timers would put in a whole 
week thinking up a good one to spring on a kid on Sunday morning.’’® 

It seems likely that Paul Bunyan was a true folk creation and that his ex- 
ploits were related in some camps long before he appeared in print. That Paul 
was not widely known before he achieved the printed page is not surprising. 
There were thousands of lumber camps scattered over the country. Some 
professional lumberjacks spent their lives in the camps and were highly mobile. 
Conceivably, they could have carried the Bunyan tales with them. Other woods 
workers were lumberjacks for a season or two and then turned to other voca- 
tions. Many camps were short-lived. The work in the woods was hard and the 
hours were long. Many lumberjacks were willing to go to bed after their supper 
was over. Only on Sunday did they have much free time. It is easy to see, then, 
why tales about Paul might not have been widely known. In addition, Paul 
had other heroes, real and imaginary, with whom to compete for the lumber- 
jack’s attention, and it was not until the writers elevated him that Paul Bunyan 
achieved his present high position. 

Research into the Bunyan saga has to be pursued with caution. Lumberjacks 
have a keen sense of humor which they are apt to exercise at the expense of the 
tenderfoot inquirer. They sometimes relate a series of Bunyan yarns to try the 
credulity of the listener and then confess that they never actually heard these 
stories in the camps. One may even have the experience of the young and 
earnest inquirer who walked up to an old jack and without preliminaries 
asked if he had ever heard of Paul Bunyan. The old lumberjack squinted for a 
moment, paused in his whittling, shifted his cud of chewing tobacco, and said: 
“Yes, I knew Paul and his wife. She had a double row of teats and used to give 
milk for our camp.””!° 


Forest Products History Foundation, 
Minnesota Historical Society, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


7 Wesley Straw, Darby, Montana, July 26, 1947. 

8 A. J. Dale, Margie, Minnesota, March 18, 1948. 

* Reginald H. Vibert, Cloquet, Minnesota, March 27, 1948. 
10 Related by Alec Hodgson, University of Minnesota. 
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A MEXICAN VERSION OF THE 
‘BEAR’S SON’ FOLK TALE 


By BERTRAM COLGRAVE 


versity) called Tongues of the Monte (1948) occurs what seems to be the 

first version from North America of the widely spread ‘‘Bear’s Son”’ folk 
tale. This story is found in a variety of languages from all parts of Europe 
and Asia. It is therefore to be expected that versions of it should have been 
carried to the New World, but it seems that though one version has been re- 
corded from Brazil, this is the first time that one has turned up in North 
America. As Professor Dobie has not referred the story to this widely spread 
saga, it may be of interest to point out its connexions in this note. 

The story as related by Professor Dobie was recited in his presence at a 
little ranch in Mexico, by a gigantic vaquero named Ismael. It relates the heroic 
deeds of Juan Oso—John Bear. ‘‘After the tale that he poured out is forgotten,” 
says Dobie, “I shall remember him as the most brutally fierce talker I have 
ever listened to.’’ Briefly the story is as follows: 


I: A BOOK BY PROFESSOR J. FRANK DOBIE (late of Texas Uni- 


A young woman named Consuelo was captured by a bear and carried off to his cave. 
There she lived with him and in due course bore him a son. The child was a bear from the 
waist down and man from the waist up. When he was six, he was bigger than most boys 
of sixteen. He early learned to talk and was clever and astute. His mother taught him to 
shoot with a bow and arrow. One day he persuaded her to go with him to visit the human 
beings of whom his mother had told him. Reluctantly she consented, but at last they set 
off. The boy and she settled down among her people and the first thing she did was to get 
the cura to christen him. The priest named him Juan Oso. 

The cura who was very rich, sent him to school where he was quick at learning. But, 
when one of his companions, a big bully, “jerked his pants down” and exposed his bear’s 
legs, he slew him with a single blow. This was the end of school. 

He was soon the biggest man in the world and wandered about the ranches for months. 
At last he left home for good and the cura provided him at his own request with a pair of 
burros laden with money and a walking-cane of iron weighing two tons. He was very 
particular about the exact size and shape of the latter, but was finally satisfied. Within a 
year the money was gone and he had nothing but his giant hands and the machete for 
which he had traded his iron walking-cane. 

Then Juan Oso went alone into the sierras, robbing bee-trees of their honey as his 
father used to do, or grinding beans like his mother. Sometimes he would lasso mountain 
sheep, milking them and making cheese of the milk. Gradually he acquired four remark- 
able companions—one was a runner, the fastest runner in the world; one was a hunter 
with superhuman eyesight and an astonishingly good shot; one was an arrancador, a 
puller-up, who could root up the mightiest trees; while the fourth was a sucker-in who 
could, by sucking air, draw water to himself and change the course of rivers. 

At last they came to a city and Juan and his men were surrounded by the king of the 
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place and his army and taken prisoners. The king was at first frightened of their powers, 
setting them incredibly difficult tasks to perform, which they accomplished faithfully and 
quickly. When the king found that they were well-disposed, he treated them well and 
invited them to stay as long as they wished. 

One day Juan and his men went out to hunt in a range of sierras near the city. After 
the first morning’s hunt, Juan returned at noon to find the camp torn up, and the runner 
lying bleeding on the ground. He said he had been attacked by a mighty black devil while 
he was cooking the meal. The next day Juan stayed in camp. This time the devil met his 
match. Just as the hero was cooking over a fire, the devil sprang upon him. Juan whirled 
round and with one sweep of his machete, cut the devil’s head in two and sliced off the 
right ear which he put in his pocket. The great devil thereupon flopped around like a 
chicken with its head cut off and jumped over the rocks into a deep black hole. 

Juan sent the runner to the city to bring back the longest rope made. The runner 
brought two enormous coils which Juan spliced, and then, tying one end round the runner, 
he let him down the hole. But long before the first coil was played out, the runner was 
making the prearranged signal to his companions which meant that he wanted to be drawn 
up again. Each follower tried in turn but none dared to go to the bottom. So Juan went. 
When he reached the bottom he found a recess to one side of the hole. Entering this place, 
he found four beautiful young princesses imprisoned there. He gave the signal for pulling 
up the rope and so each princess in turn was drawn to the top. Then he tied the rope round 
his own waist and signalled repeatedly but nothing happened. His fcllowers were so thrilled 
with the lovely princesses that they had carried them off and had left their leader to his 
fate. They did, however, hitch the rope to a boulder before they went away. 

The hero now felt hungry and was about to cook the ear of the devil which he had in 
his pocket. At once he heard a voice cry out, “Don’t burn me, don’t burn me.”’ The sound 
of the cries, which he recognized as coming from the wounded devil, so infuriated the hero 
that he rushed to where the sound was coming from, seized the monster and, with a 
mighty heave, hurled him up out of the hole. But still the cries went on from above, though 
they seemed to be coming from a vast distance. Then Juan tried the rope again. When he 
found it was firm, he pulled himself up, hand over hand, and so reached the top. When he 
came to the city, he found that his four followers were in the midst of celebrating their 
marriages to the four princesses. He married the king’s own daughter and lived happily 
ever after. None of his children had any bear characteristics of any kind about them. 


As we have already said, this story is very widespread. Dr. Friedrich Panzer 
of Frankfurt in his well-known book, Studien zur germanischen Sagengeschichie. 
I. Beowulf. Miinchen (1910) has collected no fewer than 202 versions of it. 
Practically every country in Europe has it and it appears not only in the lan- 
guages of the Indo-Germanic group, but also in Finnish, Lappish, Esthonian 
and Basque. Outside Europe it has been found in several Indian languages and 
even in some of the remote dialects of Asiatic Russia, and in Arabic. One exam- 
ple is recorded from North Africa and one from Brazil. But apart from this 
Brazilian example, no other version has, so far as I know, been recorded from 
the Western Hemisphere until this Mexican example. 

The first part of the story in all or practically all the versions describes the 
capture of the maiden by the bear. The maiden usually dwells in a wood, but 
naturally, in her Mexican surroundings, she is given a Spanish name and lives 
in the sierras. The next constant feature is that the bear takes her to a cave 
and, as in our story, prevents her from escaping by rolling a great stone in 
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front of it. The boy who is born of the union is sometimes “half man, half 
bear,” though occasionally he merely looks like a bear or has bears’ ears. Then 
there generally comes the point when the lad desires human companionship and 
in most versions, though not in ours apparently, the boy proves his strength 
by removing the stone from the front of the cave with the greatest ease. All 
the stories insist on his great strength and usually give some sort of comparison 
with children of much greater age. In one German version he is as big as his 
father the bear when he is nine months old. Our story contents itself with 
equating him at six years with a boy of sixteen. 

After the boy has got away from his father, the bear always disappears from 
the story. In our version there seems to be an unusual insistence on the fact 
that the boy is a good Christian. He is baptized by the cura who gives him the 
name of Juan Oso—John Bear, a name which appears very frequently though 
not in every version. Thus in the German versions he is Hans Bar, in the French 
stories he is Jean de l’Ours or Jean 1’Oursin, in Italian, Giovanni dell’ Orso, 
and so on. 

In due course it always comes about that he has to leave home because his 
overwhelming strength gets him into trouble. It often happens, as in our ver- 
sion, that he is jeered at because of his bear likeness, and the death of one or 
more of his comrades is the result. When he goes out into the world, he must 
provide himself with suitable weapons; and he shows a good deal of anxiety 
that the weapons shall be exactly of the size, weight and shape he requires. In 
many versions it is an iron pole or walking stick, though sometimes it is a club 
or a huge log of wood, the weight of which is generally given, as here. Sometimes 
it is declared to be so great that two oxen could not drag it on a wagon. 

Our story then departs a little from the usual type in inserting a period during 
which Juan Oso visits cities and wastes his money in riotous living, even losing 
his iron pole, which he trades for a machete. It is possible that the Scripture 
story of the Prodigal Son may have had some influence here. But it soon 
returns to the regular path with the account of how he sets out on his travels 
and picks up various companions, each of whom is in some respects a superman. 
In many of these stories one of his companions is a ‘‘treeman,” that is a man 
who pulls up trees. In the Catalan version he is called ‘‘arenca-pins,”’ just as 
ours is called ‘‘arrancador.’”’ In many versions there are some of the following: 
the mountain-man who can level mountains, the stone man who can hurl rocks 
about, the water-man who can suck up streams or change their direction (our 
sucker-up), and the iron-man who can tie knots in an iron pole or perform other 
equally marvelous feats with iron objects. In addition there are sometimes 
companions in the stories who, strictly speaking, do not belong to the bear’s-son 
saga at all but are of the general fairy story type. These are supermen who have 
one of their senses or faculties strongly developed like the runner, the hearer, 
the taster, the smeller, or the man with the highly developed sense of sight. 
To this latter class belong the runner and the hunter of our story. The number 
of companions varies considerably but in the majority of the versions it is 
either two or three. Four companions are found in Panzer’s list in only two 
versions, one of which is the Catalan version already mentioned. 
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The next feature which all these stories possess in common is the account of 
the attack by a demon or dwarf or by some other misshapen being: but our 
version seems to differ in one respect from all versions hitherto recorded in 
that the attack takes place not in a house or hut, but in the open, at the camp 
site. The reason for this deviation may well be that the story was taken over 
by a nomadic or semi-nomadic people who altered it to suit their way of life 
and to fit in with the Mexican border background. But it agrees with practi- 
cally all the other recorded versions in that the attack takes place while cooking 
is going on. The monster almost invariably destroys the meal and upsets the 
house, though in this instance it is the camp which is thrown into confusion, 
Another feature in which the Mexican version differs from the other recorded 
versions is that it is the hunter alone who fights with the monster and not the 
other three, all of whom should normally have been overcome before the hero 
proves his superiority by defeating the devil. Possibly the original version of 
the Mexican story actually contained this feature. 

Next comes the hero’s turn who always, as here, succeeds in mutilating the 
monster; the latter nevertheless is able to escape to his lair in some underworld 
cavern or well, which, especially in the northern versions, is situated behind a 
waterfall. This is the case in the famous Grettis Saga, an Old Norse tale which 
incorporates the bear’s son story and which bears so much resemblance to a 
similar incorporated version in the great Old English epic poem, Beowulf. 
(Cf. R. W. Chambers, Beowulf: an Introduction; 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1932, 
pp. 48 ff.) In practically all variants the wounded monster is tracked to his 
lair by means of his blood tracks. In our version the hole is close to the scene 
of combat and the hero has no need to track him. In most versions the hero is 
let down by a rope, and here the Mexican story agrees with the majority in 
preserving what was doubtless an original trait. The hero’s companions are 
each let down first but dare not go right to the bottom. Long before the rope is 
played out, they make the prearranged signal to be drawn up again. Then of 
course the hero himself makes the long descent. Much emphasis is always laid 
as here, on the enormous distance to be traversed before he reaches the bottom. 
In one story from Germany, the hero is described as having to endure both 
summer and winter on the way. 

At last the bottom is reached and in most versions the adventures in the 
underworld play an important part in the story and provide many variations. 
But it looks a little as though Ismael may have begun to tire at this point. 
Usually there is a fairly full description of the various buildings the hero finds; 
he often comes across the demon lying wounded; he almost invariably has a 
fierce fight with the demon’s mother (as in Beowulf) or with a dragon or even 
with several dragons or other monsters. He slays his opponent or opponents 
usually with the help of a magic sword that he finds below. There is often much 
talk of a magic light whereby the cave is lit up; and in many versions he finds 
much treasure there. But none of these traits is represented in the Mexican 
story. 

Two features of his underground adventures which are perhaps the most 
widely spread of all, do appear in our version. In the first place he finds some 
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princesses imprisoned at the bottom of the well. Ordinarily he finds three prin- 
cesses just as he ordinarily has three companions; but in our version he has 
four in each case. The other feature, which is almost universal, is that the com- 
panions leave the hero to get to the top again as best he can, instead of pulling 
him up on the rope. Apart from this, the only special trait in the rest of his 
underground experiences as described in the Mexican story, is that instead of 
bringing the monster’s head back as a trophy in the normal way, Juan throws 
him out of the hole with a superhuman throw. Little further attention is paid 
to the monster. 

Having reached the top, he does not experience such adventures as are com- 
mon to many versions. Usually he finds his way to the home of the princesses 
and marries one, generally the youngest and most beautiful. But in this 
account, it is not clear whether the princesses originally belonged to the city to 
which he returns. It is in fact the city from which he had gone hunting, before 
his underworld adventure. In any case, the princesses have been taken there 
by the four companions who had deserted him because they were so preoccu- 
pied with the charms of the rescued maidens. In almost all cases, there is a 
wedding to end the story, but while it is almost invariably the hero’s wedding, 
here it is that of the faithless followers; nor does Juan seem to bear them any 
ill will. The hero’s vengeance upon his traitorous comrades nearly always 
forms an important feature of the end of the tale, but not so here. They all 
rejoice together, and surprisingly enough the story ends with the marriage of 
the hero, not to one of the rescued princesses, who are indeed already united 
to his companions, but to the daughter of the king of the city. 

For all students of Old English poetry, the chief interest of the story of the 
bear’s son is that many of its essential features have been worked into the Old 
English epic, Beowulf. The poet has altered the form and motivation of the 
folk tale to suit his own purposes but it is clear that the “‘struggle of Beowulf 
in the hall and his plunging down into the deep, is simply an epic glorification 
of a folk-tale motive’? (Chambers, loc. cit., p. 381). This relationship has been 
dealt with fully by many writers. It is merely my intention to show that this 
Mexican tale is yet another example, perhaps the first North American exam- 
ple, of the old saga. It is natural to suppose that it was brought across from 
Spain with the sixteenth-century conquerors. There are two Spanish versions 
recorded by Panzer. But it is by no means impossible that it may have come 
with later immigrants from some other European land. Yet, on the other hand, 
it has clearly been long enough in Mexico to have absorbed the Mexican back- 
ground very completely. For Juan Oso and his companions are no foreigners 
but good Mexican vaqueros, far more at home in the desert and the sierras than 
they could possibly be in any European scenery. 


The University, 
Durham, England 











Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1951 ts open to bona fide 
students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in American universities at any 
time during the calendar year. The first prize of $125 will be awarded to the stu- 
dent presenting the best treatise on American folklore, written up in publishable 
form, and submitted as a piece of original research. The second prize is $75, and 
the third $50. Theses and dissertations meeting the above requirements are 
eligible for consideration. Every manuscript must be accompanied by a leiter 
setting forth when, where, and how the material was collected, together with a 
listing of the scholarly assistance—suggestions, bibliographical information, 
etc., etc.—supplied by others. Manuscripts must be typewritten on good quality 
paper, double-spaced. Winning entries become the property of the American 
Folklore Society; other manuscripts will be returned only if postage is in- 
cluded. Manuscripts must be in the hands of Professor Samuel P. Bayard, 
chairman of the commitiee selected to judge the contest, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, on or before January 15, 1952. 
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FRANK G. SPECK, 1881-1950 
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their midwinter ceremony at Cold Spring Long House near Red House 

Lake, New York. The mid-year examination period was in progress 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and Frank Speck was momentarily free 
of classroom duties. It had been a snowless winter in Philadelphia, and although 
Frank was by no means well—hadn’t been for almost a year—he decided 
to attend the ceremonies. As he told his friends, he missed the snow. Secretly, 
perhaps, he wanted to reattend a ceremony which he had seen performed a 
year previously in his honor, and after which he had felt somewhat better. 

At any rate, he and Mrs. Speck left for Red House. Hardly had he arrived 
there when he was stricken with a heart attack and was brought back to 
Philadelphia where he died on February sixth at the age of sixty-seven, leaving 
behind him such a monument in work and perseverance that it seems hardly 
possible that it will ever be surpassed. In those sixty-seven years he had pro- 
duced over four hundred books, monographs, and articles, which, if evenly 
distributed over his lifetime, would have meant about seven publications a year 
from the day he was born. 

It is not the purpose here to evaluate these articles. That has already been 
done, and Frank had often said, looking down through the years, that today 
was not what he was writing for. Rather, he was putting things on paper as 
fast as he could before those things were forgotten, that later they might be 
useful to scholars who, with all the facts at their disposal, would find the right 
answer to many problems in ethnology. Neither is it the purpose of this writing 
to chronicle Speck’s deeds in scholarship which are already well known. Rather, 
the purpose here is to attempt to illumine some of the less known aspects of this 
great and unassuming scholar; to try to sum up a man who had as many 
facets as a well-cut gem. Yet, in fairness to the man one must pause, if but 
briefly, to mention a few of the salient details of his scholarly endeavors. 

In 1905 he received his M.A. degree from Columbia and continued his 
graduate work, doing field research in Oklahoma. In 1907 he came to the 
University of Pennsylvania as a Fellow and continued his work in Indian 
Territory, and in 1908 received his Ph.D. with the publication of the ethnology 
of the Yuchi which has remained as the standard source for those people. 
From 1907 on he remained with the University of Pennsylvania, gradually 
advancing in rank to a full professorship in 1925. It was mainly through his 
efforts that the Department of Anthropology at Pennsylvania was founded, 
and thereby able to achieve the position it maintains today. However, these 
scholarly achievements were but a natural fruition. 

Frank’s interest in anthropology developed early. He once told me that he 
was part Indian and that as a child he had had an Indian woman as a nurse. 
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Perhaps this explains why at an early age, despite the fact that he lived in an 
urban community (Hackensack, New Jersey) he knew so much about so many 
aspects of nature. Neither is it surprising, when these facts are remembered, 
that as an undergraduate at Columbia he achieved, through his firsthand 
knowledge of Indian languages popularly believed to be dead, the interest of 
Prince, the linguist, who eventually sent him to the great Boas, under whom 
he did graduate work. 

It is, I think, significant that Speck was interested in so many aspects of 
life from the start, birds, plants, reptiles, Indians, and linguistics, which interests 
he continued to hold throughout his life. These interests he gradually merged 
until we find him writing articles concerning the relationship of primitive man 
to these elements in his surroundings—articles which he titled ethnoherpe- 
tology, ethnobotany, ethnohistory, and so on. 

Having found what he wanted to do, Speck plunged into his work with an 
intensity that was little short of phenomenal. Indians became his life. His office 
and his home literally became museums filled with the material cultures of these 
people. Natural history became an extremely important side light. But he 
wasn’t satisfied with the study of a few Indian groups. Rather, he roamed far 
and wide, studying the Cherokee on the one hand, the Naskapi on the other. 
However, his greatest service was, perhaps, that of salvage. From the ashes 
of destruction he moved about in the northeast salvaging scraps of cultures 
that everyone else believed to be long dead. While others rushed over the hills 
to treat with the still-wild Indians of the west, Speck stayed home and gleaned 
what was left of the Catawba language. While others gathered buffalo robes, 
Frank found out how to make wampum and the turkey-feather robes that 
John Smith spoke of in 1610. 

That Frank was peculiarly suited to field work there can be little question. 
Those of us who were privileged to go with him in the field learned that. He 
was more Indian than the Indians. He was beloved by them—in many cases 
almost revered by them. They were his friends, and he was one of them. They 
trusted him and confided in him. Information obtained on this footing usually 
is more satisfactory than that obtained for hire or by sleight-of-hand tricks or 
other ways so many of us have recourse to. 

That Frank loved the Indians there can be little doubt. That they loved him, 
less doubt. When they were in trouble he helped them out—with money, 
with raw materials. To some he sent deer hair to make roaches, to others hides, 
beads or quills. Much of his spare time was spent in turning defunct turtles 
into rattles or sending them to various Indians he thought wanted them. 
Perhaps the proudest moment of his life came when he discovered that three 
Indian babies had been named after him. 

However, the reason that Frank had such a fondness for Indians was deeper 
than any mere childhood or blood ties. It was a reason, the comprehension of 
which resolves the man’s wide and diversified interests giving them unity and 
making them all part of a concrete whole. Basically, Speck was a romanticist— 
as much a romanticist as Wordsworth. But, unlike Wordsworth, Speck had had 
a rigid scientific training which removed the scales from his eyes and did not 
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permit him to see babies descending from heaven trailing clouds of glory. 
His one great interest was Man and his relationship to Nature. He saw in- 
stantly that modern “‘civilized” man was too far removed from any personal de- 
pendence upon his natural surroundings to allow him to see his idea in action. 
He further realized that the sophistication of modern society made the study 
of basic culture patterns highly difficult. Therefore, he turned his back on 
civilization and tried to ignore it wherever possible. The Indians, however, 
were still close enough to a primitive state to allow observation. Further, they 
were sufficiently acculturated for him to observe the beginnings of change. 
In order to see his concept in action, he roamed far and wide. From the boreal 
regions of Labrador to the rolling hills of Oklahoma, from the golden lakes of 
Cape Breton to the balmy vistas of the south, Speck was a welcome and familiar 
guest at the hearth of the Indians. In all these regions he was constantly 
questioning, asking, noting and comparing. Always it was along the same lines, 
“How do these people fit into their natural environment?” 

But, Frank was wiser than the eighteenth-century dreamers. He was a 
trained scholar, and he followed the role of observer rather than that of 
philosopher. He recorded what he saw and was content with putting his facts 
on paper so that others might some day theorize and postulate and preach. 

When viewed in this light, his interests in botany, in herpetology, in lin- 
guistics, and all the rest begin to focus into the one motivating idea. However, 
he could not stop here in his search. He was forced to study music, art, religion, 
medicine, myth and fable. It was in the study of these things that he became 
known as a great folklorist, and for this reason that he was once president of 
the American Folklore Society. 

Unlike many folklorists, his work did not come out in book form. Instead, 
it appeared in scores of small articles in scholarly journals and magazines both 
here and abroad. Only once did a sizable collection appear at one time. His 
“Penobscot Tales and Religious Beliefs” comprised almost a whole issue of the 
Journal.! This article (actually a monograph) gives an excellent picture of the 
way and manner in which Speck worked. The foundations of this work were, 
according to the author, “officially begun in the summer of 1909 . . . It con- 
tinued steadily for seven years.’’? That material was weighed and worked over 
for almost twenty years before publication. How complete that work is can 
be attested by the fact that a number of scholars have worked sporadically with 
the Penobscot ever since his work was published. They have collected many 
stories and yet there is scarcely one tale that is anything other than a variant 
of some tale already set down by Frank. 

Despite the importance of his works, the man himself was the most im- 
portant. It has been said that one could learn more about Indians in a two- 
hour conversation with Frank Speck than from a shelf of books or a semester 
of classwork. Speck, like Dr. Johnson, was at his best when engaged in conver- 
sation. Those of us who were fortunate enough to go on a field trip or drink 


1 JAF, Vol. 48, January-March 1935, No. 187. 
2 Ibid., p. 1. 
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coffee with him in the campus cafeteria can attest to that fact. If a person would 
but shuffle a mile in the woods with him, he would learn more about nature 
than he could hope to learn from a year spent in the forest. Never forward, 
never commanding, Frank (as he preferred to be called) was a man who made 
others think, and think constructively. Although he never gave advice, his 
talks have been the making of many students who never realized what part 
Frank had played in their aims until they had achieved their goal. 

Johnson had a Boswell. Unfortunately, there has been only one Boswell. 
Fortunately, the same question can not be asked of Speck that has been asked 
of Johnson. Frank needs no biographer. After Frank Speck died one could say 
with complete truth what once was said of another great man, ‘‘He was a 
Phoenix of a man; methinks there are no mo.” 


Temple University, Horace P. Breck 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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CoMPARATIVE FoLK TALE Stupy 


Although the folk tale, as an important form of written and oral tradition, has been 
since the days of Theodor Benfey a subject of serious comparative study, the goal of such 
investigations has gradually shifted. Within the present century folklorists on the whole 
have been less concerned with proving or disproving this or that theory of the origin of 
the folk tale and have expressed an increasing interest in the nature of the particular tale 
as a dynamic cultural complex to be studied in its own right. Anthropologists may hesitate 
to accept the possibility of reconstructing a valid archetype and question to what extent 
the Finnish Method with its stringent requirements can be fully applied to the study of 
aboriginal literature, but there can be little argument that the historical-geographic 
method developed by Krohn, Aarne, and Walter Anderson has in recent years increasingly 
affected the standards of scholarship required of any serious monograph. The collection, 
critical evaluation and detailed analysis of as many versions of a tale as possible have 
become essential steps in the pursuance of systematic investigation. 

While European scholars have for the most part concerned themselves with themes 
from literate areas, considerable progress has been made by Americans in the detailed 
study of individual folk tales of aboriginal North America, South America, and Polynesia. 
Much of this latter work has been done under the direct or indirect stimulus of Franz 
Boas, Robert H. Lowie, and Stith Thompson. Among materials published within the 
last decade or two, some of those studies which seem to the writer particularly noteworthy 
for their analyses and interpretations are: The Loon Woman Myth by Dorothy Deme- 
tracopoulou (Lee), The Orpheus Myth in North America by A. H. Gayton, Reflection of 
Social Life in the Navaho Origin Myth by Katherine Spencer, Studies in Plains Indian 
Folklore (Old Woman's Grandson) by R. H. Lowie, Oceanic, American Indian, and African 
Myths of Snaring the Sun, and Maut-of-a-Thousand-Tricks by Katharine Luomala. Other 
tales which demonstrate relative stability of form and wide distributions and/or for which 
we possess a number of reliable versions from two or more tribes await study or fruitful 
reexamination in the light of additional materials now available. 

Such studies of individual tales from non-literate areas should prove valuable to the 
student of European and Asiatic folklore as well as to the anthropologist. As Stith 
Thompson has pointed out in The Folktale, where both literary and oral versions of a tale 
are involved, the investigator is faced with the difficult problem in his interpretation of 
determining the relationship between the two types of versions; and the complexity of this 
relationship may cast doubt on the validity of the “purely oral side of the historic-geo- 
graphic technique.”’ Further study of aboriginal tales will undoubtedly shed considerable 
light on the relative importance of these two types of transmission. Again, the student of 
European and Asiatic folklore should profit from an increasing awareness of the immensely 
greater cultural and linguistic diversity which exists outside of the literate areas of the 
Old World. The anthropologist, in turn, with his special interest in problems of culture 
change and value systems should be afforded a more refined folkloristic technique for 
cross-cultural comparisons.—B.A.G. 
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“GOING TO SEE THE Wipow”’ AGaIn:—Mr. Hennig Cohen’s article in the April-June 
issue of the Journal (Vol. 64, No. 252, p. 223) evokes two remembrances of similar prac- 
tical jokes. The more recent one was reported in the press under dateline of March 3, 1951, 
when a college freshman lost his life as a result. The tragedy occurred at Northwestern 
State College, Nachitoches, Louisiana, when a college freshman apparently plunged over 
a bluff into the Red River while fleeing from the pranksters. A group of upper classmen 
took the young student on what they described as a “hot date” (variant of ‘‘the widow”), 
but near the river they met another student with a shotgun who played the part of the 
date’s “outraged husband.” As he fired into the air the students ran, with the resulting 
fatal accident. 

The second remembrance is of a more complex version which took place in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, in the fall of 1937. As in Mr. Cohen’s version, the ideal victim in this case was a 
newcomer to the community, a ‘“‘Yankee’’ at the University, given to boasting about his 
sexual capabilities and exhibiting an inordinate interest in women. He was told of a certain 
girl of charm and willingness who lived a few miles out in the country across the Black 
Warrior River. The victim was warned that the girl’s father was a notorious moonshiner 
with several notches on his squirrel gun and that her two older brothers disapproved of 
her “friendships” with students at the University. However, further tales and embellish- 
ments on the charms of the country girl convinced the victim that it was worth the risks 
involved, and a night meeting was arranged. 

The victim, with two companions who were in on the plot, drove into the country to 
the appointed rendezvous. Sure enough, there was the glorious blonde practically ready 
to fall into the victim’s arms. With perfect timing, however, the “‘two brothers’’ stepped 
out of the shadows, shouting at the profaners of their sister’s virtue. Shotguns blasted into 
the air. As his companions shouted, ‘‘Run, it’s her brothers,” the victim tore through the 
fields. One of the pranksters pretended to have been wounded, fell groaning and shouted, 
“Keep running, they got me!” The victim plunged into the marshes on the low side of 
the river, there to wait until his pursuers gave up their search for him. As he told later it, 
“T hid in the swamp, but then I heard them talking close by and heard the dogs [no dogs 
were used in the prank!], I remembered that I could throw the dogs off my trail if I crossed 
water, so I jumped into the river and swam across.” This report came from the victim 
after he had checked into a small hotel in town and telephoned to “‘friends’’ on campus for 
assistance. The victim was advised to spend the rest of the night at the hotel and not to 
return to his campus quarters until the following day when he would be in less danger, as 
they feared his identity was known to the murderous brothers. He was also informed that 
one of his companions on the date had been wounded in the leg but that they feared an 
investigation by the authorities if a doctor were called in. 

The following day the victim made his way by a devious route to the room of the 
“wounded” companion who had prepared himself with mercurochromed bandages on his 
leg and appeared to be in some pain. And still further developments had been planned. 
While he was sympathizing with the wounded man, two vicious-looking young men 
carrying shotguns burst open the door and announced that they had come to get the 
victim in order that he should properly marry their sister. They insisted the victim be 
blindfolded, though by then it was night, so that he would not learn the way to the hidden 
still where “Pappy” was waiting and where the marriage was to take place. The despairing 
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victim decided not to resist, went along in their car, and, still blindfolded, went through 
what to him seemed to be an authentic marriage ceremony, even to signing his name on 
what he was told was the marriage certificate. To make the ceremony more plausible, the 
pranksters had their female conspirator along, who whispered to the victim how won- 
derful things would be after the anger of her father and brothers subsided, when he could 
return and truly enjoy her charms as her respectable husband! 

The victim was then driven back to town and told not to attempt to see his wife until 
the males of the family decided he could be trusted with the “family secrets.” 

The victim began to think about the preceding events, particularly the marriage 
ceremony performed while he was blindfolded, and decided to seek legal advice! He 
actually did consult a member of the faculty of the School of Law and of course was told 
that the marriage was not binding. Still he hesitated to consider himself free—the memory 
of the “wounded” companion and the armed brothers was too vivid. Soon some of his 
former braggadocio returned and he began to tell the boys of the advantages of his 
marriage: whiskey at cost and perhaps even a share of the profits if he could build up a 
clientele in the University community. 

For perhaps two weeks the victim went on in such bliss, but then certain smiles, 
gestures, references and goadings about being an unkissed husband began to make an 
impression on him—but to the last he never found anyone who could or would fully 
explain the entire hoax. He left the campus at the end of the semester in which the joke 
was perpetrated and never returned. 

“Going to see the widow” in the instance described above was an elaborate and well- 
deserved series of encounters, so well planned and executed that the befuddled victim for 
days believed himself truly trapped and among the quick only by grace of a rump mar- 
riage. Fortunately there were no tragic consequences such as the one which occurred this 
year in Louisiana. 


University of California, EL! SOBEL 
Los Angeles, California 


Goop FeNcEs Make Goop NEIGHBORS:—The proverb used to such memorable effect 
by Robert Frost in ‘Mending Wall” is among those to be found in Blum’s Farmer's and 
Planier’s Almanac, published annually since 1828 in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
The proverb is on page 13 of the 1850 issue; it appears again on page 11 of the 1861 issue. 
Copies of the Almanac for the periods 1848-1914, 1916-29, and 1934-42 are in the Weeks 
Collection of Caroliniana in the University of North Carolina Library. 

Founded in 1828 by John Christian Blum, an editor and publisher of Salem, North 
Carolina, Blum’s Almanac grew until it became a regional publication. From the beginning 
the editors made it a policy to include numerous folklore items in each issue. Every year 
the Almanac carried anecdotes, folk cures, proverbs, riddles, superstitions, and tall tales. 
The editors gathered this material from other almanacs and farm journals and from oral 
currency. It is possible that an early editor found ‘Good fences make good neighbors” in a 
New England almanac or farm journal. Or he may have gleaned the proverb from oral 
currency. 

Present circulation of the Almanac ranges from 215,000 to 225,000 copies per year. 
Owing to this wide circulation and to the large number of folklore items in each issue, 
Blum's Farmer's and Planter’s Almanac stands as a significant organ for the transmission 
of folklore. 


Marshall College, ADDISON BARKER 
Huntington, West Virginia 
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THE Forty-MILE JuMPER:—Flora Smith, an old Negro woman who lived in the village 
of Wedgefield in central South Carolina, told my brother and me many stories before the 
first World War. Mam Flora was what would be called a baby-sitter nowadays. Of all the 
tales she told us, the one we demanded most often was the story of the “‘Forty-Mile 
Jumper.” In 1924, when Mam Flora was “way up in ninety,” I refreshed my memory by 
having her tell it to me again. She told the story in the modified Gullah spoken by the 
Negroes of Wedgefield, but I have translated it into standard English. 


“The Forty-Mile Jumper” 


Once upon a time there were two men who were traveling along. And at dusk they came 
upon a hotel which was far out in the country. Now the men did not know it, but the 
hotel was kept by an old witch. A heap of people had gone in that hotel but nobody had 
ever seen anybody come out. The men did not know that though, and they stopped and 
asked if they might spend the night. 

The old witch said, certainly, but that they must sleep with her two daughters. The 
men did not object to that. They ate supper and went to bed; and the two men and the 
two girls slept in the same bed. 

The old witch told the two girls to be sure to wear their nightcaps; and, when they had 
gone to bed, she came into the room and made sure. That made the two men suspect 
something. So when the girls were asleep, the two men took the nightcaps from the girls’ 
heads and put them on their own heads. 

By-and-by, when the old witch thought that the men and the girls were asleep, she 
crept in, in the dark, and felt around for the nightcaps. Then she cut off the heads of the 
ones who did not have on nightcaps. But she did not know that she had cut off the heads 
of her own two daughters. Then the men got up without making any noise, and slipped 
out of the hotel as quietly as they could, and ran off down the highway as if their shirttails 
had been afire. 

When it was day, the old witch went in to get the men’s treasure. And when she found 
that she had cut off the heads of her own two daughters, she got on her Forty-Mile Jumper 
and went after the men. 

She jumped and she jumped and she jumped; and before long the two men saw the old 
witch coming on the Forty-Mile Jumper. One of the men went running across the hill, and 
the other man climbed an exceedingly tall tree. 

The man across the hill was calling the dogs: 
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The old witch came to where the man had climbed the tree, and she got off the Forty- 
Mile Jumper, and she took her ax, and she started to cut down the tree. And every time 
she hit it a lick she said, ‘Willie Willie Willie, come down,” and the chips flew down; and 
the man up the tree said, ‘Willie Willie Willie, come up,” and the chips flew back up. And 
the man across the hill was calling the dogs, “Bah-manecker rody Kai-anger, Bah- 
manecker rody Kai-anger.” 

And the old witch said, ‘Willie Willie Willie, come down,” and the chips flew down; 
and the man up the tree said, ‘‘Willie Willie Willie, come up,’’ and the chips flew back up; 
and the man across the hill was calling the dogs, ‘‘Bah-manecker rody Kai-anger, 
Bah-manecker rody Kai-anger.” 
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And pretty soon they heard the dogs coming, ‘“‘Ah-ooh ah-ooow! Ah-ooh ah-ooow!” 

And the old witch kept saying, ‘Willie Willie Willie, come down”; and the man up the 
tree kept saying, ‘Willie Willie Willie, come up;” and the man across the hill kept calling, 
“Bah-manecker rody Kai-anger;’’ and the dogs kept coming, ‘“Ah-ooh ah-ooow! Ah-ooh 
ah-ooow!”” 

Then the dogs came to where the old witch was chopping the tree, and they jumped on 
the old witch and ate her up. 

Then the two men got on the Forty-Mile Jumper, and they jumped and they jumped 
and they jumped until they came to the hotel. And when they went into the hotel, they 
went into the cellar, and they found all kinds of treasures and things. 

And that is why a heap of people had gone into that hotel but nobody had ever seen 


anybody come out. 

Mary CELESTIA PARLER 
University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


ANOTHER HoopsNaKE Story:—All folklorists are familiar with the hoopsnake story 
in at least its primitive version. Now and then variations, additions, and embellishments 
to it come up; here is one that one of my students told me recently. He picked it up in a 
small mountain town in the southwestern part of West Virginia. 

A man going up a hill one day met a hoopsnake. As was to be expected, the snake coiled 
itself into a hoop and rolled down hill at full speed. At the foot of the hill it struck against 
an ax lying or standing there. In anger the reptile imbedded its fangs into the handle 
of the ax and then rolled on its way to a level spot, where it resumed its normal form and 
slithered away. 

The man expected that the story of his adventure ended here. But such was not the 
case. Soon the handle of the ax began to swell and quickly attained Gargantuan propor- 
tions; it became in a short time a huge log, the largest ever seen in those parts. A native 
of the region decided to make use of this unexpected windfall in the form of so much lum- 
ber and to saw it up into proper lengths and widths to form the lumber of a house. The 
house was built, and all went well for a while. 

However, after a time the house began to shrink mysteriously; soon it was reduced to 
the size of the original handle from which it sprang. It did keep, however, the size and 
shape of a house. 

The explanation of this phenomenon was that the effect of the snake’s venom caused 
the wood to swell so greatly, but as the power of the poison wore away the wood shrank 
back to its original size; why it did not become an ax-handle was never explained. No 
trace remains of the house, its builder, the man, or, for that matter, the snake. 


Wa. MARION MILLER 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
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MOopErRN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA:—The Popular Literature Section of the 
Modern Language Association of America meets at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Saturday, 
December 29, at 9:15 A.M. This hour has been arranged so that members of the American 
Folklore Society will be able to attend the meeting. The AFS program is printed on page 
288 of No. 253 (July-September). 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES:—The 
Fourth Session of the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences will be held in Vienna, Austria, September 1-8, 1952. All correspondence relative 
to the Congress should be addressed to Professor William Koppers, Secretary, Institut 
fiir Vélkerkunde, Neue Hofburg, Corps de Logis, Vienna I, Austria. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE:—The Nominating Committee of the American Folklore 
Society that will present the slate of officers for 1952 consists of William N. Fenton, 
Chairman, Melville J. Herskovits, Claude M. Simpson, Jr., Verne F. Ray, and Levette 
J. Davidson. Other Committee lists were carried in No. 252 (April-June). 


NEw YorK FOLKLORE SOCIETY :—The New York Folklore Society held special exercises 
at Cooperstown, New York, September 6-8, in commemoration of the centenary of 
James Fenimore Cooper’s death. The meetings were held in conjunction with the New 
York Historical Association and the Society for Colonial History. 


WEsT VIRGINIA FOLKLORE:—The West Virginia Folklore Society began publication in 
October of a mimeographed folklore journal, West Virginia Folklore. Information con- 
cerning the new periodical should be addressed to Professor Ruth Ann Musick, Secretary- 
Archivist of the society, Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


PERSONALIA:—Richard Alan Waterman represented the American Folklore Society 
at the inauguration of Lawrence A. Kimpton as Chancellor of the University of Chicago, 
October 18; Frances Gillmor represented the Society at the inauguration of Richard 
Harvill as President of the University of Arizona, November 16; Frances Lee Utley 
attended the inauguration of Harlan Hatcher as President of the University of Michigan, 
November 27; Randall V. Mills was the official representative of the Society at the 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Ceremonies of the University of Oregon, November 1-3; 
Taylor Starck was the Society’s delegate to the International Congress of Ethnology, 
Stockholm, August 28-September 2; Mrs. Raymond McLain represented the Society at 
the Folk Music Festival, Opatija, Yugoslavia, September 8-14. 
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[In the interest of completeness, readers of the Journal and others are urged to 
send bibliographical data to Professor Dorson concerning folklore articles of 
all kinds appearing in magazines, journals, and other kinds of periodicals 
published in North America. Communications should be addressed to him in 
care of the Department of History, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 


Michigan.] 
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Burchenal, Ruth, obituary, Museum News, Vol. 28 (Nov. 1, 1950), 3 (American folklorist). 

Churchill, Allen, ‘Tin Pan Alley’s Git-Tar Blues,” New York Times Magazine (July 15, 
1951), 8, 36-37. [Popularity of folk tunes is influencing the popular-music industry.] 
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(April 28, 1951), 24-29. [A skilled practitioner of folk medicine in Ohio fifty years ago.] 
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Wallace, Anthony F. C., and William D. Reyburn, “Crossing the Ice: A Migration 
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Thanks to Dan G. Hoffman. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore Society 
annually publishes in the Journal of American Folklore a list of folklore 
projects newly undertaken or in progress. Listed are books, monographs, special 
studies, library and museum research, and field collecting. For previously 
reported projects only specific progress, completion, or discontinuation will be 
noted. Notices for “‘Work in Progress: 1951’’ should be sent to Mrs. Herbert 
Halpert, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, by October 15. 
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A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
Morris Palmer Tilley. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1950. Pp. xiii + 854. 
$15.00.) 


This collection, the largest and easily the most important contribution to proverb 
studies in recent years, closes the chronological gap between B. J. Whiting’s various 
medieval and late medieval collections and Burton E. Stevenson, The Home Book of 
Proverbs, Maxims and Familiar Phrases (New York, 1948). The last of these is, to be sure, 
general in scope, but it is especially useful for a wealth of modern proverbs not adequately 
recorded elsewhere. Students of the English proverb have therefore better sources than 
any other workers in the field. 

Tilley has helpfully supplemented his convenient alphabetical arrangement by cross- 
references to synonymous proverbs and an index. Although the cross-references are 
numerous, he does not seem to have collected the many expressions for drunkenness. See, 
for example, ‘‘to be disguised’’ (D 362), ‘‘to swallow a tavern-token” (T 79), “‘tears of the 
tankard” (T 85), and many others. In the index under “‘worth’’ he has collected phrases 
like ‘‘not worth a straw.’’ These deserve a special study. 

Tilley’s plan did not include references to parallels in foreign languages, but he has 
generously cited Erasmus, Adagia and Similia and, less frequently, Otto’s dictionary of 
classical Latin proverbs and Diiringsfeld’s dictionary of proverbs having international 
currency. One could wish that he has used F. A. Stoett, Nederlandsche spreekwoorden 
(Zutphen, 1923-1925), but his decision not to proceed in this direction is wise. It is 
reinforced by the lack of good dictionaries of medieval Latin and medieval French pro- 
verbs. Samuel Singer, Sprichwérter des Mittelalters (Bern, 1944-1947) is a splendid work 
but is limited to notes on published collections. Since Tilley does include references to the 
Bible, I add the note that ‘‘to set one’s teeth on edge” (T 431) derives from Jer. 31:29, 
Ezek. 18:2. 

As far as I can see, Tilley has covered the field with amazing thoroughness. Such addi- 
tions as one can make come from sources in which the materials are easily available. 
There are, for example, more references in the New English Dictionary. Karl Pfeffer’s 
dissertation on proverbs in Ben Jonson (Das elisabethanische Sprichwort in seiner Ver- 
wendung bei Ben Jonson (Giessen, 1933]) was used but was not exhausted; see, as examples, 
“One may see day at a little hole” (Pfeffer, 179); ‘As sure as death” (Pfeffer, 181); 
“Fair and softly” (Pfeffer, 191); ‘“‘As fat as a fool” (Pfeffer, 201); “Not worth a straw” 
(Pfeffer, 290). Similar additions can be gathered from W. G. Smith and Janet Heseltine, 
The Oxford Book of English Proverbs (2d ed.; Oxford, 1948), which does not differ greatly 
from the earlier edition of 1935. Examples are ‘“‘Absence sharpens love”’ (A 10); “Africa 
is always producing something new”’ (A 56); ‘‘All that are in bed must not have quiet rest” 
(A 166); ‘‘Beauty draws more than oxen” (B 166), which is the subject of useful comment 
in James Hutton, The Greek Anthology in France (Ithaca, 1946), p. 316; and “As welcome 
as flowers in May”’ (F 390). 

Tilley does not often cite the special discussions of individual proverbs. Note P. F. 
Baum’s study of belling the cat (Modern Language Notes, 34 (1919), 462-470. See B 277); 
J. G. Kunstmann’s exhaustive commentary on “It’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest” 
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(B 377) in Southern Folklore Quarterly, 3 (1939), 75-91; Albert Wesselski’s note on 
Mahomet and the mountain (M 1213) in Médrchen des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1925), pp. 
263-265); and Johannes Bolte’s and Georg Polfivka’s collectanea concerning “For the 
want of a nail the shoe was lost . . .” (W 29) in Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen, III (Leipzig, 1918), 335-337. The wide range of such references is an ample 
justification of Tilley’s decision to omit them. There is however an obvious need for a 
review of the many widely scattered special studies of individual proverbs. 

Tilley’s collection throws light on familiar proverbs and raises many questions for 
further study. For example, he shows that “‘to earn one’s bread by the sweat of one’s 
brow” (S 1031, 1032) was well established two centuries ago. An explanation for its 
variation from Gen. 3:19 is yet to be found. ‘From eggs to apples” (E 85) is an old equiva- 
lent of the modern “‘From soup to nuts,” and might be the occasion for a word of explana- 
tion in another place. The same is true of ‘“‘to bear away the bell” (B 275). It is often 
surprising to run upon proverbs in Tilley’s collection that might seem to have been 
coined yesterday. Examples are hard to choose because tastes will differ. ‘Here today and 
gone tomorrow” (T 368) or ‘Tomorrow is a new day” (T 380), for which we say “Tomor- 
row is another day,”’ may serve as illustrations. 

Tilley’s collection deserves the highest commendation. It will be used widely for the 
light that it throws on Renaissance ideas and the ways in which they were expressed. 
One lays the book aside with regret that it was not granted to him to see in final form the 
result of his diligent and discriminating labor. Many scholars will be grateful to him for it. 


University of California, ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


The Kumulipo. A Hawaiian Creation Chant. Translated and Edited with Commentary 
by Martha Warren Beckwith. (The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951. Pp. 
viii + 257. 3 photographs, $6.00.) 


In 1779 during the temple ceremonies at Kealekekua, Hawaii, at which the Hawaiians 
ritually welcomed Captain James Cook as the reincarnation of the god of fertility, Lono, 
and gave him offerings, two priests recited a very long chant “‘sometimes in concert and 
sometimes alternately,” according to a listener, Captain James King, who was soon to 
assume command when Cook’s worshippers killed him and then anxiously inquired of 
Captain King when Lono would again return to them. In later years, the chant which the 
priests had recited was identified by Queen Liliuokalani of the Hawaiian monarchy as 
the cosmogonic and genealogical prayer, the Kumulipo (‘‘Beginning-in-deep-darkness’’). 
This prayer chant which belonged to her family traced the family’s divine origin by genea- 
logical pairs through great rulers, heroes, and primary gods back to the first spark of life 
in the universe. It linked the family with the spiritual representatives of all phenomena, 
great and small, on the earth, in the sea, in the heavens, in the spirit world, and in the 
world of living men. 

Queen Liliuokalani in 1897 published the first English translation of the chant which 
she made while held a prisoner during the unsettled period after she had been deposed 
and revolutionary forces were at work to place the Islands under the United States 
Government. She used the Hawaiian text written down by her brother and predecessor 
on the throne, King Kalakaua, who had published it in 1889, inspired by Adolf Bastian’s 
interest in it and his own ambition to stabilize his claim to the shaky Hawaiian throne. 

Now fifty-four years later, a second and more complete translation of the Kumulipo 
with annotations and interpretations has been prepared by Dr. Martha Warren Beck- 
with, Professor Emeritus of Vassar College, and author of several major works on Ha- 
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waiian mythology and its relationship to that of the rest of Polynesia. The publication 
of her translation is a milestone in Polynesian research, and for folklorists and anthro- 
pologists who wish to learn something of Polynesian chants and their function in the 
culture, this book on the most famous chant of all is a fascinating and illuminating intro. 
duction to the subject. 

One anthropologist, a specialist in Polynesian culture and particularly well versed in 
Hawaiian lore, exclaimed that after picking up the book to scan it when he first received 
it he could scarcely lay it down. Its spellbinding qualities will therefore appeal to those 
who have drawn back from Polynesian mythology because of the strangeness of the 
names of characters and places, whether real or mythological, and the intricacies of the 
mythology itself and the complex problems relating to it. Through strict attention to her 
purpose of presenting her translation and her explanations of the chant, Dr. Beckwith 
has greatly reduced the number of names and Hawaiian-language expressions which 
might be expected in a scholarly work such as this. Close attention is still required from 
the reader, certainly if one is unfamiliar with the mythology and its characters, but the 
effort is richly rewarded. Discipline and judgment have been displayed in ruthlessly 
weeding out what must have been numerous incidental fruits of scholarship which de- 
veloped during the years spent working on the chant. What has been left in as directly 
pertinent to understanding the meaning and function of the chant in Hawaiian society 
has been presented charmingly and economically (many chapters are no more than three 
or four pages long). 

For instance, in the chapter ““The Woman Who Sat Sideways” (an expression used for 
a wife who takes another husband), Dr. Beckwith discusses her translation of that section 
of the chant concerning a family scandal among the gods. To convey the force of the 
original Hawaiian to those who can read only the English, she writes, ‘The reaction [of 
the scandal] upon outsiders and then that upon the injured husband is indicated by play- 
ing first upon the & sound to express precise forms of inarticulate disapproval in the head- 
shaking and kluck-klucking of the court gossips, then upon sounds in m combined with « 
to give the mood of sulky silence preserved at first by the husband when he begins to 
suspect the truth of the matter. The passage is impossible to render in English, certainly 
not literally.” But who will complain at her attempt? 


“There was whispering, lip-smacking and clucking 
Smacking, tut-tutting, head-shaking 
Sulking, sullenness, silence 
Kane kept silence, refused to speak 
Suilen, angry, resentful .. .” 


To illustrate the score of remarks which explain allusions in the Kumulipo by reference 
to native life, I shall take some examples from the chapter “The Nibblers,”’ the rats, 
whom the chant describes as evolving in the customary genealogical succession toward 
the end of the early period of Darkness and Night which precedes the period of Light and 
Living Men. The land has risen from the ocean, fish have appeared in the sea and forests 
on the land, the winged creatures of land and sea have evolved, and after them the 
“crawlers,” who are the amphibious creatures who swarm from the sea to the shore and 
beyond. Then develop the “night-diggers,” pigs who symbolize on the one hand the 
planters of water taro patches and on the other the erotic males founding new family 
branches. The nibblers follow the pigs on the genealogical pathway, the latter analogy 
Hawaiian genealogists use instead of the symbol of a branching family tree. 

The spread of the rat family over the land and their nibbling habits as described in the 
chant are interpreted by one of Dr. Beckwith’s native assistants as “‘symbolic of the rise 
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of new lines of chiefs under whom tabons multiplied” and under whom parcels of land 
were alienated from their former owners. A female name Po-n’e-aku in the genealogy 
relating to rats is regarded as perhaps a play upon the word ne’ene’e for the hitching 
motion “‘of the rat as it turns now this way, now that; a word applied also to the position 
in which the common people were obliged to approach the chiefs, crawling on hands and 
knees.” A different interpretation by another assistant is that the name may be “‘a play 
upon a child’s pilfering habits as it begins to creep about.” The first mentioned assistant 
usually interpreted passages as symbolic of the political struggle of chiefs for power; the 
second saw these same passages as symbolic of a child’s development. 

These few examples illustrate why one becomes so absorbed in the book. However, in 
one of the final chapters, I lost the sense of being swept along and began to plod. Finally, 
I skipped and went on, determined to return when I was doing research to gather the 
fruits of the detailed comparisons given there. In this chapter ‘Other Polynesian Accounts 
of Creation,”” Dr. Beckwith asks the question, ‘‘Is such a chant (as the Kumulipo) unique 
to Hawaiian culture, or do a similar cosmic philosophy and similar traditions of beginning 
prove for it a common Polynesian heritage?”’ To prove that the Kumulipo has its roots 
in a common Polynesian lieritage, Dr. Beckwith here triples the usual length of her 
chapters and multiplies the native names and expressions with the result that to me her 
conclusions did not stand out as beautifully clear as in other chapters. The problem of the 
chapter was a difficult one in that a survey of other Polynesian pantheons and cosmog- 
onies was required, and such a survey of a mythology as elaborate as the Polynesian is 
not easy to present simply. 

As the examples above indicate, several Hawaiians who know the native chant styles 
were consulted about the underlying meanings of parts of the Kumulipo. Each usually 
had a different interpretation, particularly about the earlier sections which describe the 
development of natural phenomena and life. The diverse interpretations of the native 
assistants have been engagingly presented, and the reader’s understanding of the chant 
and of Hawaiian life is brightened by these varied pinpoints of light turned on the involved 
legendary and poetic allusions characteristic of Polynesian chants. Dr. Beckwith also 
presents her own views; and the authority of her interpretations is great because of her 
years of intensive, scholarly research among the Hawaiian people and in Polynesian 
mythology. 

The organization of the book has been thoughtfully planned. The reader would do well 
to consider it before he begins reading. The twenty-seven chapters of the volume are 
divided into three parts, ‘Social and Historical Background,” ‘‘The Chant,” and ‘‘The 
Polynesian Chant of Creation.’ These parts are set off by an Introduction which de- 
scribes the major Hawaiian manuscripts of the Kumulipo and the previous translations, 
and by a Conclusion which summarizes Dr. Beckwith’s basic and broadest interpretation 
of the chant as a poetic symbol of the ‘‘care for the sacred spark in man from its inception 
to its maturity into a divinity born as a human being on earth to carry on the family 
ruling line.” Photographs of three of the four principal Hawaiian assistants are presented. 
Appendixes include King Kalakaua’s entire text (the major manuscript source of the 
Kumulipo), textual notes, and references. The latter are conveniently divided into a 
general list of references and a Kumulipo bibliography which is subdivided into sections 
listing separately the printed sources, the manuscript sources (all now in Bishop Museum), 
and works discussing them. Like other anthropological volumes published by The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, it is attractive in appearance, and the editorial staff faced with 
the problem of presenting the Kalakaua text and other Hawaiian names and words de- 
serve sympathetic and sincere praise for a job well done. 

Dr. Beckwith’s translation of the Kumulipo, with the lines numbered to correspond 
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with those of the Kalakaua text at the back of the book, is given piecemeal. Each of the 
chapters in the second part ‘““The Chant” discusses one or two of the sixteen sections 
into which the 2,102 lines of the Kumulipo naturally fall and concludes with the transla- 
tion of the sections discussed. Immediately preceding the translation is a chapter about 
the Master of Song, the genealogist and composer, who had a very important position in 
a chief’s court. The technique of controlling the voice in reciting prayer chants which had 
magical power is briefly described as are the poetic devices in the Kumulipo and other 
Hawaiian chants. Dr. Beckwith does not accept Queen Liliuokalani’s date of 1700 as the 
period when the Kumulipo was composed, but soundly, I think, emphasizes the composite 
nature of this chant which as various breaks and joins indicate was many times revised 
and reworked to incorporate genealogical pairs and traditions of family lines entering the 
genealogical pathway through intermarriage. Basically, the chant represents a series of 
name chants linked into a unity by over a thousand lines consisting of genealogical pairs 
of names. These name chants were composed by Masters of Song who incorporated into 
them legendary and timely allusions to enhance the glorious name of the family or indi- 
vidual they were celebrating. The Kumulipo enhanced the prestige and fortified the 
political bid for power of the family to which it belonged by using ancient cosmogonic 
beliefs, common elsewhere in Polynesia as in Hawaii, in such a way as to trace the family 
back to the “beginning in deep darkness.” 

The part of the volume concerning the social and historical background of the chant 
cannot fail to interest the reader. It presents among other information what little is 
known of the actual function of the Kumulipo. This little comes from Liliuokalani’s prose 
note added to her translation. She knew of three occasions when the lengthy chant had 
been recited. The first was to consecrate a high chief’s son whose mother named him Lono 
of the Makahiki because he was born at the period of the year when the festival, the 
Makahiki, is celebrated to honor the annual return of the god of abundance and life, 
Lono. The baby’s paternal grandmother gave him another name when the Kumulipo was 
chanted at the temple to dedicate him and institute the highest taboos honoring him. 
The second recital of the chant was for Captain Cook as the returning Lono; the third 
was when the human chief Lono’s daughter heard it chanted (perhaps she had requested 
it) to honor a distinguished dying chief. Other subjects handled in this part of the volume 
are rank in Hawaii, the position of the first-born son of royalty and his taboos, the god 
Lono, the festival honoring him, Captain Cook as Lono, and the importance of the 
Kumulipo and the family owning it in Hawaiian politics in the period following discovery. 
As foreign power increased in the Islands and class distinctions fell away, Kalakaua at 
last had only the chant to preserve his family’s claim to great prestige. 

The Kumulipo bridges pre-European Hawaiian culture and that of the period ending 
with Liliuokalani’s deposition. Dr. Beckwith’s translation and commentary is an excellent 
guide to this transitional era and to Hawaiian philosophical concepts as expressed through 
the medium of this magnificent primitive chant. 


University of Hawaii, KATHARINE LUOMALA 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Native American Balladry. A Descriptive Study and a Bibliographical Syllabus. By G. 
Malcolm Laws, Jr. (Publications of the American Folklore Society, Bibliographical 
Series, Volume I. Philadelphia: The American Folklore Society, 1950. Pp. xii + 276. 
Appendices. Bibliography. Index. $4.50, trade; $3.50, members.) 


Native American Balladry undertakes to isolate traditional ballads based on native 
themes, to describe and analyze them, to classify them, to discuss their origin and dis- 
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tribution and other problems connected with them, and to provide aids for further study. 
The content of the book is about evenly divided between the two main features designated 
in the sub-title. 

The descriptive study begins with an attempt at definition. Working from definitions by 
Eatwistle, Kittredge, and Gerould, and from independent study of Child’s and other 
collections, Mr. Laws first shapes his own definition of the popular ballad: “‘. . . a narrative 
folksong which dramatizes a memorable event.” This, he states, “‘opens the way for pieces 
not admitted by Child.’”’ His analysis of previous definitions, of the Child ballads, and of 
what he calls “later pieces” indicates that he wishes to exclude “‘impersonality” as a 
criterion. This quality, he thinks, has tended to disappear from ‘“‘the later balladry”’; yet 
“a narrative folksong which dramatizes a memorable event does not cease to be a ballad 
merely because the narrator comments on the action or tells his own story.’’ Further 
survey of “‘the ballad type,” a distinction between ballad and song, and some observations 
on the meaning of ‘‘folksong”’ bring us to ‘‘native American ballads.” The author informs 
us that he has confined his study to ballads (presumably conforming to his definition) 
which have originated in America (mainly the United States) and have been actually 
recovered from singing since 1920 and then printed by collectors. The corpus of the 
study is “185 native American ballads.” 

Native ballads, states the author, differ from most of the British ballads in being more 
democratic, in discarding pageantry and the supernatural, in almost completely ignoring 
the love theme, in concerning themselves with physical labor, and in their factual tone. 
Recognizing “‘the realistic immediacy of native ballads,” which “deal in the main either 
with death or with the hardships of life,’ he classifies them under headings emphasizing 
occupations and events: War Ballads, Ballads of Cowboys and Pioneers, Ballads of 
Lumberjacks or Shanty-Boys, Ballads of Sailors, Ballads about Criminals and Outlaws, 
Murder Ballads, Ballads of Tragedies and Disasters, Ballads of the Negro, and Ballads on 
Various Topics. He then makes a running commentary, chiefly with regard to content and 
spirit, on each class. The lumberjack and the Negro ballads he considers ‘superior in 
lyricism and emotional impact to all others produced in America.” 

Admitting the inferiority of native balladry to the British balladry published by Child, 
but refusing to be discouraged by the apparently tacit assumption that American balladry 
is beneath criticism, Mr. Laws proceeds ‘‘to investigate the way in which the author [of 
the native ballad] tells his story and to see what results he achieves.’ These “results” 
offer somewhat disappointing support for Mr. Laws’ characterization of the native ballads 
as “dramatic narratives.” He points out their tendency toward moralizing and states 
that “Suspense is not a conspicuous feature of . . . construction.” 

The five additional chapters of the “study” treat, in order: ‘“The Origin and Distribu- 
tion of American Ballads,” ‘The American Ballad as a Record of Fact,” “American Ballad 
Forms and Variants,” “The Negro’s Contribution to American Balladry,” and “The 
British Ballad Tradition in America.” It is regrettable that limitations of space preclude 
any attempt to summarize these or to criticize any special feature of them. It must suffice 
to say that they show awareness of the chief problems of ballad history and criticism, a 
wide and intimate knowledge of American collections, a very genuine interest in American 
ballads, a lively realization of the human implications of the stories, and a scholar’s 
patience and judgment. 

The remainder of Native American Balladry comprises reference and bibliographical 
features. “Appendix I, Native Ballads Current in Oral Tradition, a Bibliographical 
Syllabus” (pp. 113-243) is the most substantial. Under the class headings named in 
Chapter II appear, first, a list of all the titles in each class, then the following items of 
information about each title in the class: identifying letter and number; the title (with 
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alternate titles if any); a summary of the ballad story; a sample stanza from a traditional 
text; a list of several printed texts, with editors and titles of collections from which they 
are taken and brief data about these texts (provenience, number of stanzas, indication 
of melody if it is included); Library of Congress recordings; discussion of the factual basis 
of the ballad, with an account of its origin, if these are known. Other appendices list 
“Native Ballads of Doubtful Currency in Tradition,” “Ballad-like Pieces,” “Imported 
Ballads and Folksongs.”’ A bibliography and a good index of ballads and songs complete 
the book. 

Native American Balladry is a valiant attempt. In its field of specialization, nothing of 
such broad scope has hitherto appeared. But it is not altogether enlightening. The 
problem of isolation and definition has not been completely solved, as I may suggest in 
my account of the definition worked out, and in consequence perfect focus has not always 
been achieved, as I state in my comment on “American Ballads as Dramatic Narratives.” 
Yet the book is a full and interesting introduction to its subject and will be very useful for 
reference purposes. Its ‘‘Bibliographical Syllabus’’ will be an invaluable aid to identifica- 
tion and study of ballads collected from the field. 

The University of North Carolina, ARTHUR PALMER Hupson 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Navaho Religion. A Study of Symbolism. By Gladys A. Reichard. (New York: Bollingen 
Series XVIII, 2 vols., Pantheon Books, 1950. Pp. xxxvi + 800. 23 charts, 31 figures, 
bibliography and index. $7.50.) 

In her introduction the author states that her purpose in making this analysis of Navaho 
religion is ‘‘to demonstrate that there is much more to the dance, song, and sandpainting 
than the primitiveness that meets the casual eye; that there is a religious system which 
has for years enabled the Navaho to retain their identity in a changing world, . . . to show 
how and why these people are preoccupied with ritual, and further, how the principles of 
their system differ so radically from our own as to be almost incomprehensible to whites, 
even after considerable study” (p. xxi). 

A reading of the first twelve pages will serve as ample evidence of the complexity of the 
problem which Dr. Reichard chose to study. Here she is discussing Navaho Categories and 
soon the reader will have discovered that ‘‘supernatural power is not absolute but rela- 
tive” (p. 5); that ‘‘no category is exclusive—all overlap or include exceptions” (p. 5); that 
Navaho analogical thought is likely to be confusing unless one bears in mind that when a 
Navaho says two things are ‘‘the same”’ or “‘alike’”’ he means “used for the same purpose” 
or “having the same function’”’ (p. 7) rather than being identical in form or appearance; 
that some Navaho words, being bipolar, may have an obvious meaning in a particular 
context yet in another mean exactly the opposite so that even “good may sometimes be 
evil and vice versa” (p. 8); and that even such a seemingly simple problem as characteriz- 
ing the supernaturals and describing their functions is fraught with confusion due to their 
interdependency upon each other. Thus one who undertakes the study of Navaho religion 
finds that he is dealing not only with an extremely complex language, but with a mode of 
thought which is quite different from the forms in which we commonly shape our own 
concepts. 

In spite of these formidable obstacles Dr. Reichard has persevered and has completed a 
monumental task with great competency, as might be expected by those familiar with her 
other writings, for she brings to the problem a wealth of information, gained from intensive 
study of myth material and from discussions of ceremonial practices with Navaho 
chanters and laymen, augmented by her enviable knowledge of linguistics. Few people 
are so well qualified to carry through such a project. 
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She has arranged the material in two volumes with a view to ease of reading and 
reference. Volume I is divided into three parts. Part One contains a discussion of Dogma 
including the nature of the universe and its origin, the Navaho pantheon, theories of 
cause and cure of disease, and a discussion of ethics. Part Two analyzes Symbolism as it 
occurs in Navaho religion with special attention to its nature and meaning. Part Three is 
concerned with Ritual, including songs, prayersticks, ceremonies, and ceremonial equip- 
ment. Volume II consists of a Concordance of 487 items arranged in three sections: 
Supernatural Beings, Ritualistic Ideas, and Rites. This volume also contains a list of 
concordance topics, a bibliography, and the index. 

Fifty four charts and figures scattered throughout the two volumes assist the reader by 
graphic illustration of certain ritual patterns, while the folklorist will find especially 
interesting those charts which outline the similarities and differences in mythological 
details which are mentioned in several versions of a legend, or are noted by various 
specialists who discuss the same material. As Dr. Reichard herself indicates ‘‘Navaho 
singers . . . often discuss differences,” such discussions frequently showing that ‘‘one 
instructor advocated details or an arrangement of one kind, whereas another emphasized 
something different” (p. xxxiii). Even gross inconsistencies such as the illogical and con- 
fused features of the Creation Myth (pp. 26-27) do not seem to disturb the Navaho for 
“When inconsistencies are pointed out, analogy and the system of associations afford easy 
explanation”’ (p. 13). 

Of particular interest to students of folklore will be the skillful manner in which Dr. 
Reichard has dealt with the wealth of myth and legend which has been collected by many 
scholars over more than half a century. There is hardly a page on which will not be found 
extracts and quotations from the myths, frequently with a point for point comparison of 
several versions given as evidence to support the conclusions which she draws. This 
approach demonstrates what an amazing amount can be deduced from a careful analysis 
of the legends of a people. 

Those whose main interest lies in the field of comparative religion will find the discussion 
of the classification of supernaturals valuable. She groups them according to their relation- 
ship to humans and their ‘‘mood” or “attitude” toward them (p. 51). We find them, 
therefore, grouped as Persuadable, Undependable, Helpers, Intermediaries, Unpersuad- 
able, Dangers, and Beings between Good and Evil (pp. 63 ff.). How these beings are re- 
lated to man’s origin, nature, and place in the universe, and how they may be dealt with 
in regulating man’s well-being, is amplified in Part One of the first volume. 

The student who wishes to understand why Navahos behave as they do in their social 
and personal relationships will find frequent references to Navaho personality traits, 
interests, and ‘‘values” with explanations given in terms of the mythological prototype 
for such behavior. Such “values” as freedom of movement (p. 19), the importance of 
corn (p. 23), knowledge, stability, friendship, and cooperation (pp. 12, 16) are among the 
many which the author discusses. The chapter on Ethics clarifies many points which may 
have puzzled the casual observer and explains the sanctions which Navahos accept for 
their conduct and attitudes toward the universe and in their interpersonal relations. The 
Navaho finds himself constantly faced with problems which must be solved but unlike 
ourselves, who settle many problems in terms of individual moral judgments, he “can 
depend upon his social code to settle most of them; individual judgment plays a small 
role” (p. 124). Nor is the Navaho burdened with a sense of ‘‘sin” or its concomitant 
“guilt” (p. 125). Goodness depends upon proper control and knowledge, with things 
being in order, and involves the intellect rather than the emotions. 

The second part of Volume I deals with an analysis of the complex symbolism inter- 
woven into all Navaho religious practices and thought. Here such elements as Time and 
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Place orientation, the use of Color, Precious Stones, Number Combinations, and Symbolic 
Language are explained. Although Navaho ritualism is composed of symbolism the laity, 
and even the singers themselves, are not fully aware of its intricate pattern. Dr. Reichard 
recognizes this when she says that she does not consider this analysis of symbolism “one 
any Navaho would or could make” (p. 148), and that she “derived the system from 
detailed study of drypaintings, masks, prayersticks, and other tangible elements of 
rituals, combined with widely scattered remarks in the explanatory myths” (p. 148). 

The final section discusses ritual, including the elements which compose it and their 
meaning. Dr. Reichard also sets forth here a classification of ceremonies which she has 
arrived at by a different method than was used by other specialists in making previous 
classifications. “Instead of starting with a comprehensive view’ she “began with the 
details” (p. 314), and as might be anticipated her results differ in some respects from those 
obtained by others. She does, however, state clearly with whom she differs and on what 
specific points, so that the Navaho specialist is able to compare notes and draw his own 
conclusions. For the lay reader it will be obvious that the points of difference are a minor 
matter compared with the many points of agreement and the valuable addition her analy- 
sis brings to the subject of Navaho Ceremonialism. 

The format of these volumes is most pleasing and because Dr. Reichard writes fluently, 
expressing herself accurately and colorfully with frequent touches of humor, there is 
pleasant as well as informative reading here for both layman and expert. 

Tuscan School Fora L. BaILey 
Maplewood, New Jersey 


Shantymen and Shantyboys: Songs of the Sailor and Lumberman. Collected and compiled 
by William Main Doerflinger. (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. xxiii + 374. 
20 illustrations; bibliography; index. $8.00.) 


Shantymen and Shantyboys is both the first important collection of American sea songs 
in nearly two decades and a notable addition to the growing body of old songs and ballads 
of the woods. The book contains, with a number of variant versions, 45 shanties, 62 other 
songs and ballads of the sea, 31 songs of the woodsmen, and 17 other pieces ranging in 
subject matter from love to murder. The editor gathered this material, mainly at first 
hand from retired sailors and lumberjacks, in the Northeast and the Maritime Provinces 
during the 1930’s and early 1940’s. For all but a handful of the songs, relatively simple but 
accurate tunes have been provided by Miss Hally Wood, Joseph Wood, and Professor 
Samuel P. Bayard. Working directly from the collector’s recordings, the music editors 
have reproduced wherever feasible the style of each folk singer. Unlike Frank Shay in the 
recent revision of his book of sea songs and Joanna Colcord in her otherwise valuable col- 
lection, Mr. Doerflinger has clearly indicated the sources of all his texts and any additions, 
deletions, or emendations which he has made. He has not hesitated to reprint an occa- 
sional text or a tune from another work. The result is a rare combination of scholarly 
exactness and popular appeal, for the collection avoids both the misleading practice of 
synthesizing texts without acknowledgement and the presentation of meaningless frag- 
ments. 

The editor’s prefaces show a detailed knowledge of life aboard the packets, the clippers, 
and the coastwise ships of the nineteenth century as well as a knowledge of lumbering 
conditions in the Northeast and Canada. Generous explanatory notes and a wealth of 
background material enable the reader to appreciate many otherwise obscure allusions. 
In a well documented discussion entitled ‘‘The Rise of Shantying,” the editor explains 
that most of these work songs “‘originated between the War of 1812 and the Civil War, 
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the greater number of them before 1850.” He stresses the importance of the American 
cotton trade in the production of shanties, saying that Negro sailors were known as fine 
singers and that many white sailors worked as stevedores in the Southern cotton ports, 
where they came still further under the influence of Negro song. 

More than one-quarter of the songs in this book have not previously been printed by 
collectors and several others are unavailable in the standard folk song collections. Among 
the new songs are eight by Larry Gorman, that clever satirist and woodsman from Prince 
Edward Island. Other newly published songs and ballads have sprung from experiences 
in the fishing fleets of the North Atlantic. The most recent narrates a Nova Scotia tragedy 
of 1927 in which 87 men died when four schooners from Lunenberg were lost in a gale. 
Several of the ballads, like ‘‘Corbitt’s Barkentine,” ‘“The Schooner Kandahar,” and ‘‘The 
Donzella and the Ceylon,” are colorful reminiscences of the West Indies trade. Among 
the pirate ballads is an excellent text of “Bold Manning” which tells only half the story 
given in Minstrelsy of Maine but tells it clearly and starkly, without any suggestion of 
satire. Another fine text is that of ‘The Flying Cloud.’ Mr. Doerflinger believes that this 
ballad was inspired by a prose pamphlet of 1830 entitled ‘The Dying Declaration of 
Nicholas Fernandez.’’ Since most of the similarities between the two pieces are typical of 
sensational confessions, few students will conclude that the mystery of ‘‘The Flying Cloud” 
has been solved. Fortunately this collection contains few of those 19th-century pieces 
which display the smooth sentimentality of the professional song-writer. ‘‘The Plain 
Golden Band” probably belongs with ‘The Little Golden Ring” and ‘The Irish Girl’s 
Lament,” despite reports that it was composed by a New Brunswick logger. 

Aside from the dust jacket, which bears a ludicrous cartoon of a sailor and a lumberjack 
presumably singing a duet, the book is well illustrated with contemporary paintings of 
ships and sketches of shipboard life. The editor has thoughtfully included a detailed 
drawing of a ship, carefully labeled for the landsman’s better understanding of the songs. 
Except for its high price, Shantymen and Shantyboys should have wide appeal both for 
the general reader and the specialist. It contains a wealth of genuine texts on a wide 
variety of topics, and it makes vivid the rugged life of the men who worked under sail 
or in the Northern woods. 

University of Pennsylvania, G. MALcotm Laws, JR. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Arthurian Tradition & Chrétien de Troyes. By Roger Sherman Loomis (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 503. Appendix. Subject Index. Name and 
Title Index. $6.75.) 


This volume represents the climax of a long series of outstanding books and articles on 
various aspects of medieval comparative literature by Professor Loomis. No one in the 
world of scholarship today is better qualified to survey the complex backgrounds of 
Arthurian romance. We discover here a comprehensive view of the literary art of Chrétien 
de Troyes and his place in the evolution of Arthurian legend, as well as a demonstration of 
the nature of his debt to Celtic narrative lore. Although the author retracts certain opin- 
ions stated in his earlier work, Cetlic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, 1927), he 
abundantly vindicates its three main theses: (1) Celtic mythology is the principal root of 
Arthurian tradition. (2) This tradition, originating in Ireland, Wales and Cornwall, was 
passed on by professional storytellers to the Bretons and through them to the French 
Anglo-Normans. (3) Arthurian personal names are for the most part of Welsh derivation, 
though in many instances they have been grotesquely distorted in the process of trans- 
mission by foreign tongues and careless or puzzled scribes. 
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A preliminary survey covers the origins and development of the Arthurian cycle and 
discusses numerous pertinent problems (pp. 3-38). Of especial interest to the folklorist js 
Chapter V (pp. 38-58) which treats of ‘““The Ways of Tradition and Methods of Investiga- 
tion.”’ Here are cited examples from Celtic and Arthurian story, with striking analogues 
from Homeric and Germanic literature. Since Loomis searched in vain for an authoritative 
classification of the typical phenomena of a traditional literature, he eventually supplied 
his own list applicable to Arthurian legend. The nineteen categories offered bring together 
in one place a useful series of suggestions and procedures for anyone tracing a folklore 
motif or a literary one based on oral tradition. In this connection it should be noted that a 
wealth of material not included in Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature will be found 
throughout Loomis’ book. 

The long central portion of the study (pp. 61-459) comprises a detailed examination of 
the four poems of Chrétien de Troyes: Erec; Le Chevalier de la Charette; Yvain; Le Conte 
del Graal. The chief motifs and situations in each romance (‘‘Joie de la Cort,”” The Water 
Bridge, The Grateful Lion, etc.) are analyzed for all pertinent details bearing on the 
sources and development. Copious footnotes refer to details that could not be discussed 
extensively in the text proper. The modus operandi was to isolate the various significant 
elements that make up a given romance; make a careful and extensive search for parallels; 
study the variant versions in order to determine which details are original; and seek a 
parallel in Irish, Welsh, and Breton literature and folklore. When these steps led to the 
surviving representatives of the Celtic matiére from which Chrétien ultimately drew, 
Loomis pursued a final step, tracing ‘‘the history of an episode or motif from its Celtic 
origin to its incorporation in Chrétien’s work, by studying the relations between the 
variant forms, by noting the evidence of names and places, by watching the play of 
motives in the various redactors, and by interpreting these observations in the light of 
the general history of Arthurian romance.” 

No reasonable reader will doubt that Professor Loomis adequately proves Celtic 
mythology to be the ultimate source of the chief Arthurian motives and situations. By 
marshaling a formidable array of external testimony and internal evidence of personal 
names in Arthurian documents from the Modena sculpture down to the late thirteenth 
century, the author demonstrates that it could only have been the Bretons who dissemi- 
nated the Matiére de Bretagne on the European continent. He thus neatly refutes the 
hypothesis of Anglo-Norman transmission of Welsh legends to France propounded by 
Gaston Paris and M. Ferdinand Lot. Language barriers and racial hostility prevented 
the English and Normans from sharing directly in the heroic legends of the Welsh. Yet, 
through a roundabout process the Welsh cycle of Arthurian tales was passed on in the 
ninth and tenth centuries to Armorica, from whence the Breton conteurs carried them 
throughout France, into North Italy, and in the late eleventh and twelfth centuries into 
Norman England where the itinerant minstrels bearing these tales were welcomed by 
aristocratic fief-holding Bretons. 

The author’s hope that he has included most of the relevant material and has “‘assem- 
bled a larger body of facts and inferences concerning the origins of Chrétien’s four tradi- 
tional romances than can be found elsewhere within the covers of a single volume”’ is 
fully realized in this informative and engaging work. There can be no doubt that Arthurian 
Tradition & Chrétien de Troyes is the definitive study, the indispensable vademecum, for 
which Arthurian scholars have been waiting. Yet it contains much that is also of interest 
and value to folklorists and other friends of medieval European literature. 


University of Virginia, JouHN LANCASTER RIORDAN 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
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The Indian Theatre. By Mulk Raj Anand. (London: Dennis Dobson, Ltd., [1950]. Pp. 60. 
Illustrations. 7/6.) 


This attractively printed and illustrated volume is at once a somewhat partisan history 
of the theatre in India today and an essay on the persistence and value of the folk tradition 
in the theatre. The author sketches first the origin of folk drama—a subject which does 
not readily admit of such compression as it receives here—and then surveys the theatre 
in each of the great provinces of India. The book is of value in presenting compactly the 
extensive and varied use of folk institutions and themes in the drama of a politically 
awakened India. In Bengal where the influence of the Tagore household has been consider- 
able Mulk Raj Anand finds a satisfactory professional theatre, but he believes that the 
future of the Indian theatre lies with such groups as Shankar and his dance troupe in 
Andhra and the Indian People’s Theatre Association with its use of bardic recitals and 
folk songs and semi-dramatic folk materials as well as real folk plays. The successful 
middle and upper class Parsi theatre of Bombay and the Europeanized drama of the 
centers of former British influence the author condemns as vulgarly commercial and 
decadent. The chief contribution of the west has been the theatre building. 

Most of the material here is available elsewhere but less conveniently, and the folklorist 
who is concerned with the use of folk materials for reviving regional culture interest and 
for political propaganda will find much that is stimulating. One is vividly reminded, 
however, of the proletariat drama phase in both Russia and the United States in the 
author’s critical attitude. Aside from folk plays, “good” plays are plays which have to do 
with the great famine of Bengal, the plight of the factory workers in Bombay, and the 
inherent viciousness of the aristocratic society of old India. That such burning issues 
should predominate in a new and experimental drama is only natural, but an analogy with 
The Lower Depths and also with the Chinese Communists’ use of the ancient Yangko dance 
of the peasants as the basis for a drama of political indoctrination is clear. Mulk Raj Anand 
sees the theatre as a potent instrument for social reform. This makes him underemphasize 
the possibility of giving new life to the Indian theatre generally by the methods of more 
“literary” innovators like Tagore, and he would blame the lack of success of the pro- 
fessional drama largely on a failure of the dramatist to have his roots in a strong folk 
tradition, for which good western style lighting is no substitute. 

But the Indian theatre even in Calcutta has not yet got good western style lighting, 
scenery, acting techniques, or direction, and there is no reason to suspect that a renais- 
sance in the Indian drama would not see on a conventional stage the successful adaptation 
of materials from classical Indian literature as well as from folk sources or that it would 
necessarily exclude a combination of eastern and western elements. The attempts toward 
this so far are inconclusive, as several more conservative students of the Indian theatre 


have pointed out. 


University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 


G. L. ANDERSON 


English Riddles from Oral Tradition. By Archer Taylor. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1951. xxxi + 959 pp. $10.00.) 


The voluminous work gives many thousands of riddles from all over the world. The 
starting point is the English riddle. There are 1749 types of riddles and many of them have 


subdivisions marked a, b, c, and so on. 
The arrangement of the collection is according to the form of the riddles and not to the 


solution. Thus the riddles describing an object in the same way, are brought together, no 
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matter how varied the answers may be. The author adopted the classification of riddles 
from Robert Lehmann-Nitsche and elaborated it further. It was a tremendous task. 
Everyone who has to do with classification of folklore knows how difficult it is to maintain 
certain principles of classification constantly. It seems that the author managed this diffi- 
cult task with outstanding success. The first impression is that the scheme of classification 
is very simple: the first seven chapters consist of riddles giving some kind of comparison, 
and the following four deal with riddles having to do with enumeration. This is but a 
skeleton. The detailed synopsis takes nineteen printed pages (xiii—xxxi). The Index of 
Solutions at the end of the book (pp. 899-959) will be very helpful for those who look for 
riddles having a certain meaning. 

Another great task was to arrange the vast material of foreign parallels which exceeds 
many times the English stock. For the riddle meaning ‘‘year’’ as a tree with several 
branches or nests (Nos. 1037 f.), parallels are given from no less than thirty peoples, 
including those from such remote parts of the world as India, Mongolia, Abyssinia, Ice- 
land, and Argentina. What is most important is that not only bibliographical notes are 
given to the difficult accessible sources, as often is the case in similar works, but also the 
English translation of the riddles in full phrasing are given. The comparisons are made in 
the main text at the beginning of a new type, or footnotes, and more extensive in notes at 
the end of the book (pp. 691-868). 

One must suppose that the author worked through the entire literature of English 
riddles wherever possible. The treasury of English riddles is not very large and genuine. 
The foreign parallels, however, are inexhaustible and nobody will be able to bring every- 
thing together. The author, for example, has used two collections of Lithuanian riddles 
by Schleicher and Jurgelionis, and has often stressed the ingenious character and original- 
ity of Lithuanian riddles (see pp. 11, 52, 87, 238, 309 f., 418, 436, 553, 669). There have 
been, however, at least as many Lithuanian riddles published later as are contained in 
the two collections mentioned above. These the author did not use, although knowing of 
their existence. There are likely similar cases involving the riddle literature of other 
peoples, but no single author could ever hope to work over everything. The list of “Collec- 
tions of Riddles Cited”’ is considerable (pp. 871-897), but who, again, will dare to say 
that this list is complete? Professor Taylor has certainly opened up the great treasure- 
house of riddling the world over, and has been able to annotate individual items with 
amazing fullness. Omission of individual collections here and there is not disastrous since 
the same riddles are often repeated in other basic collections from a given country. If one 
disposes over such large collections, one is insured a good prospectus of the whole reper- 
tory of riddles among a given people. 

The author gives not only a collection of riddles, but also compares them and offers some 
conclusions concerning origin, dissemination, and mutual influences of certain types of 
riddles. Mastering the whole field better than anybody else in the world, the author often 
disagrees with earlier investigators and makes his own conclusions. A couple of cases may 
be mentioned. About the famous riddle of the Sphinx, once Antti Aarne wrote that the 
specification of time as “morning, noon, and night” were a later development. The author, 
on the contrary, says: “Its wide distribution and its stability in tradition suggests, how- 
ever, that Aarne erred and this is after all the original form” (p. 23). The author doubts 
the connection of the so-called “(Odin Riddle’”’ with the religious beliefs of Old Norse 
(p. 24). 

The work on the whole constitutes a notable milestone in the scientific exploration of 
folk riddles. From now on, every folklorist who investigates some type of folk riddles 
will be in a very fortunate situation of having Taylor’s corpus at hand. Taylor’s great 
work provides a handbook for students of the riddle that one can compare with Bolte- 
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Polfvka for its usefulness to folk tale scholars and the great Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens to investigators of superstitions, popular beliefs, and customs. 


Indiana University, Jonas Batys 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Sea Slang of the Twentieth Century. By Wilfred Granville, with an introduction and ety- 
mologies by Eric Partridge. (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xiv + 
271. $3-75-) 

During World War II one of the major problems encountered by the joint American 
and British fleets was one of terminology. British orders relayed to American warships 
were often incomprehensible or, worse, meant entirely different things. For example, the 
order given aboard an American Warship to commence a bombardment was “fire.” 
Aboard a British man-o-war the order was “‘shoot, shoot, shoot.” “‘Fire,”’ to the British 
meant that the vessel was burning. It is obvious what confusion could result in the heat 
of an engagement from such terminology. 

Although the present glossary’s title implies that it is a glossary of the English speaking 
people’s sea terms, it actually is a glossary of terms used by the British Navy, plus a small 
number of terms used by the English merchant marine and other seafaring folk of the 
British Isles. Perhaps the only justifiable complaint that a person could have with the 
book is that it does not give American and Colonial sea terms as well, that the reader 
might compare the differences. However, as a glossary of English sea terms it does an 
admirable job and avoids that bit of prudery to which older glossaries were prone to 
adopt—namely to include only “‘nice words” in their definitions. 

Seafaring men, by and large, are a hard lot. To understand and appreciate them fully 
it is necessary to study their wardroom as well as their fo’c’sle behavior. All too often we 
are given pictures of their good behavior and nothing to judge it against. We in America 
call the English “‘Lime Juicers,” because they drank lime juice aboard their ships. It is 
refreshing to learn that they refer to this beverage as monkey piss—a term anyone will 
appreciate after drinking this anti-scurvy liquor. 

However, for the American reader the most interesting phase of this book is the wide 
divergence in terminology between English and American “salty talk.’ When one con- 
siders that the American Navy and merchant marine had their beginnings under English 
auspices, one would think that the differences in phraseology and nomenclature would be 
on a dialectic order. This is not true. So widely do the two differ that we find ourselves 
dealing with what might almost be classed as different languages. At least seventy-five 
per cent of the words and phrases in this glossary are unintelligible to us. Of the remaining 
twenty-five per cent, about half of the words have entirely different meanings to American 
and English seamen. The rest are more or less intelligible. Further, American sea slang has 
numerous words that cover ideas not mentioned in the glossary and which are presumably 
non-existent on the other side of the water. For example, in the United States Navy 
“Boats,” “Chips,” and “Guns” are abbreviations used to refer to petty officers of the 
ranks of boatswain’s, carpenter’s and gunner’s mates. A feather merchant and a pea-pot 
wrestler are names given to yeomen and phramacist’s mates. ‘‘Boats” and ‘‘Guns”’ in the 
English Navy refer to deck and gunnery officers while ‘‘chips” is a term applied primarily 
to fried potatoes. The last two terms do not appear in the English glossary. O.D. is a term 
used by the English to mean an ordinary seaman, “‘boot’’ to us, while O.D. is the name 
applied to the watch officer. On the other hand, our navy has terms like ‘‘mustang”’ mean- 
ing an officer up from the ranks, ‘‘regulation,” meaning a stickler who adheres strictly to 
the book of Navy Regulations, “honey-barge” meaning a garbage scow and “gismo,” a 
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term used to identify an object whose name has been forgotten or is unknown. All these 
appear to be unknown in the British Navy. Although merchant marine, fishing fleet and 
yachting terms could be included in this comparison they have been omitted as being but 
a continuation of the same thing. 

There are but two phases of this work left to consider and both of them, although 
important, apply only indirectly to this glossary. There is apparently a wide cultural 
difference in the language and habits, apparently between what we call the wardroom 
and the fo’c’sle (Upper and Lower Deck), i.e., between officers and enlisted men in 
English ships. The British tar has a vocabulary of his own, understood but not used appa- 
rently, by the officer and vice versa. This is not true in the American Navy where the 
jargon goes throughout the ships. The exasperated officer refers to the ‘‘Ninety Day 
Wonder”’ (U.S.N.R.) just as the enlisted man, and the first lieutenant often has been 
known to refer to a recalcitrant line in terms identical to those used by the bo’s’n and 
sometimes even more lurid. 

Finally, this admirable little book shows one thing clearly. The sea is not a place where 
the Websters and Johnsons flourish. Englishman and American have been allowed to 
develop freely along their own lines without the heavy hand of the grammarian and the 
lexicographer to suppress, winnow and guide them. It is one spot where language has 
been allowed to follow functional lines without bowing to established rules. The result is 
two different languages. One is forced to wonder if American and English, if left to 
language’s chief purpose, functional expression, would not long since have become two 
different languages. This, I think, is the most important aspect of the book and the one 
that lingers on after other things have been forgotten. 


Temple University, Horace P. Beck 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ozark Folksongs, Vol. 1V. By Vance Randolph. (Columbia, Missouri: The State Historical 
Society of Missouri, 1950. Pp. 455. $15.00 for set of 4 vols.) 


Volume IV of Vance Randolph’s Ozark Folksongs concludes the most extensive collec- 
tion of folk songs that has been made so far in any one area in this country by one person. 
It contains 455 pages, including a complete index of all four volumes, by titles, first lines, 
and contributors and towns. It also contains nine illustrations of the contributors. 

This volume is divided into two sections. Chapter XI, ‘‘Brush-Arbor Music,” contains 
69 different songs with 51 tunes, and Chapter XII, “‘Miscellaneous Songs and Ballads,” 
contains 220 different songs with 152 tunes. 

The chapter on “Brush-Arbor Music,” is fascinating. Mr. Randolph’s introduction to 
this section is a two-page masterpiece. His quotation from a typical sermon, warning 
against the dangers of education, and stating, ‘Hell is chuck full of school ma’ams,”’ may 
throw some light on the antipathy one of my contributors seems to have had toward 
educators—or colleges. 

One is intrigued by such warning songs as ‘““‘The Dying Youth,” ‘Wicked Polly,” 
“William Cook,” ‘“The Hell-Bound Train,” etc., though I had never thought of them as 
church songs at all. A typical verse of ‘“‘The Dying Youth,” sometimes known as ‘‘Death 
Is a Melancholy Call’’ is: 


A few more dyin’ words was passed; 
These turrible words they was his last; 
He says, ‘‘Oh, parents, fare you well, 
By devils I am dragged to hell, 

And it’s awful, awful, awful.” 
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Perhaps, of these, the text of ‘The Hell-Bound Train” is the most vivid, and perhaps 
the tune too. One verse goes: 


The train it flew at an awful pace, 

The brimstone a-burnin’ both hands an’ face, 
An’ worse an’ worse the roadbed grew, 

An’ faster an’ faster the engine flew. 


Two tunes and a text of 17 verses are given for ‘The Skeptic’s Daughter” and one tune 
and a text of 11 verses are given for ““The Death of A Romish Lady.” Two old favorites 
that were extremely popular in my mother’s youth, and, I believe, still are, in some sec- 
tions, are ‘‘The Old Time Religion” and ‘How Tedious and Tasteless the Hours.” It is 
not surprising, I think, that a version of the “pile-up” song, “The Twelve Apostles,” 
should be known in the Ozarks, although “‘The Twelve Days of Christmas” and ‘‘The 
Seven Joys of Mary” evidently are not. I had never heard ‘“The Great Speckled Bird” 
before. It has charming tune. 

Chapter XII, “‘Miscellaneous Songs and Ballads,” contains a wide range of songs— 
songs of tramps, train wrecks, the alphabet, states and capitals, counties, presidents, 
gambling men, love songs, other sad songs, sentimental songs, a few comic songs, etc. 
Many of these songs are old favorites such as “Young Charlotte,” “The Ship That Never 
Returned,” and the interesting fragment, ‘The Ponsaw Train” (The Lakes of Ponchar- 
train). Many are love songs, usually sad, such as ‘Willie Moore,” ‘The Deep Blue Sea,” 
“Once I Had A Sweetheart,” etc. “The Sad Song,” contributed by May Kennedy McCord, 
is especially haunting and beautiful. Some of the songs as “White Wings” are especially 
interesting to me because my father or mother sang at least fragments of them, when I 
was a child in northern Missouri. Others, as ‘‘Timbrook” (Ten Broeck, a famous race 
horse) intrigue one in tune and text. Still others, such as ‘“The Letter Edged in Black” 
and ‘‘The Little Rosewood Casket,” although they do not vary much in text or tune, I 
believe, are of definite interest because they are part of the vast bulk of folk songs known 
in the Ozarks, and because they are good and complete texts. There are a lot of fine songs 
in this section. 

When one thinks of the vast amount of time Mr. Randolph has put in, in the collecting, 
transcribing, and editing of folk songs alone—not to mention his work in other fields—one 
wonders if anyone else will ever be able to do a comparable job in any other section of 
America. 

Fairmont State College, Rutu Ann Musick 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


Svenska folklekar och danser. By Carl-Herman Tillhagen and Nils Dencker. (Stockholm: 
Bokverk, 1949. Pp. 306, 502.) 


This most attractively printed quarto will no doubt come to be accepted as the standard 
collection of Swedish games and dances. The authors have based it on excerpts of previous 
publications and thousands of pages of manuscripts. Most of the texts have never been 
printed before. The manuscripts are recent collections (chiefly replies to questionnaires) 
in the archives at Géteborg, Lund, Upnsala, Stockholm, and Helsingfors and older collec- 
tions made at the beginning of the nise.eenth century. The recent systematic efforts to 
collect Swedish folklore have borne abundant fruit, and it is altogether gratifying to see 
the results made available. The older manuscript collections which were made in the 
Romantic period contain many eighteenth-century texts. Some of them are very large and 
important. For example, Wellman’s collection made in 1807 fills more than eight hundred 
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pages. Arwidsson excerpted it for his Svenska fornsdnger, III (Stockholm, 1842), but did 
not exhaust it. Apparently, Swedish collections by seventeenth-century antiquarians are 
lacking. In other countries such collections are available, although little used. Since the 
authors have drawn freely on these rich resources, their work is both comprehensive and 
authoritative. 

The brief, perhaps too brief annotation contains many citations of P. A. Save, Got- 
lindska lekar (Uppsala, 1948), where abundant comparisons to other versions may be 
found. The historical introductions to the many subdivisions cite sources that range from 
Egyptian hieroglyphics to Stewart Culin, Korean Games (Philadelphia, 1895). The 
authors have been fortunate in finding and printing pertinent musical texts. Tillhagen’s 
comment on bowling (see I, 306, last paragraph) has been printed as ‘Till kagelspelets 
historia i Sverige,”’ Saga och sed (1949), pp. 18-41. This splendid collection is a very wel- 
come addition to our resources for the study of games and dances. 

University of California, ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


Dances of Early California Days. By Lucile K. Czarnowski. (A. S. Barnes and Co., 
New York, 1950. Pp. 159. Illustrations and bibliography. $5.00.) 


More Varsoviannas, Mazurkas, and Schottisches may appear as an overcharging of an 
already surfeited store of ‘‘old-fashioned” dances in print. But Miss Czarnowski has un- 
covered a bonanza in pre-gold-rush California. Years of patient gleanings among lively 
little old ladies have yielded forgotten and half-forgotten fragments of pioneer days, 
alongside quaint survivals of today. A native Californian herself, the author was well 
equipped for her task by birthright and by active years of folk dance teaching. 

In a preliminary survey she depicts the vanished splendor of the hispanic days of 
Fandangos, Bailes, and Fiestas, and thereupon she relates the changes in social and 
dance customs under the sudden influx of Anglo-American settlers. Correspondingly, 
the choreographies are divided into ‘“‘Dances before 1849” and ‘Dances after 1849.” 
The former betray their origin in the Spanish steps of La Paloma, El Sombrero Blanco, 
two versions of the California Vals Jota, four local variants of La Varsovianna, and other 
enticing bailes, some with mime to choral accompaniment. Intricacies are confined to the 
thirteen figures in three versions of the Contradanza. The second part is more well-worn. 
There would appear to be no urgent need for another description of the Heel-and-Toe- 
Polka and the Rye Waltz, except to show the dance type that displaced La Yucca in 
Santa Barbara. 

The fruits of her labors—the dance routines—Miss Czarnowski describes in traditional 
manner, with a column of measure counts alongside a wide column of verbal analysis, 
and with traditionally harmonized music on the opposite page. Thus her method is 
competent but not brilliant, and achieves clarity chiefly because of the numerous 
diagrams. 

After the meticulous care lavished on the compilation, it is a pity that the author has 
marred the final product with an English style that is frequently cumbersome and with 
careless editing of Spanish insertions. Even in a book devoted to dance it is hardly 
necessary to print “‘mucho gracias”’ (p. 24), or to translate the Spanish texts inaccurately 
—in the rare cases when they are translated at all. (See, for instance, page 55.) 

Such carelessness may shake one’s confidence in choreographic accuracy. However, 
in this respect the author appears to have provided a reliable and valuable record of 
colorful moments in our dance culture. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan GERTRUDE P. KURATH 
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Art in Arnhem Land. By A. P. Elkin and R. and C. Berndt. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 123. 9 color plates; 24 half tone photographs; map. $7.00.) 


This book is unusually attractive in appearance and interesting in content. Both the 
anthropologist and the artist, irrespective of any specialized interest in the Australian 
aborigines, will feel himself more at home in the native culture after reading it and value 
the book for future reference. 

It is a study of objects of art, mostly in the religious sphere, which the three anthropo- 
logical authors collected during their extensive field work in Arnhem Land. The numerous 
photographs, many in color, contribute, of course, to an appreciation of the objects, while 
the textual description of them is quite detailed as to their size, color, form, and other 
technical points. Furthermore, using but one example, that of painting on bark, to 
illustrate how extensive is the context in which the manufacture is discussed, the authors 
tell of the artist’s search for suitable bark, his treatment of it before beginning to paint, 
the paints used, their origin through trade or from the artist’s home territory, the way in 
which the artist sets about to fill in the space on the bark, individual approaches to 
technique, and sources of inspiration for design among the artists. That so much of this 
type of information is given is deliberately emphasized in this review to call attention 
to it. It gives the work its solid, permanent value. 

The authors themselves emphasize that their book is not ‘‘an aesthetic study of ethno- 
graphical exhibits in a museum.” Instead they are using the art as a “window through 
which we glimpse, or even a door through which we enter, an abiding world—the world of 
spiritual relations, the world of meaning, which increases in depth and fades not away.”’ 
The origin and function of the objects are to be described in ‘‘the pulsating context of 
native life.” And they are too. The mythologist will particularly find enlightening the 
way in which the native artists visualize and interpret mythological characters, and the 
role of the characters and the representative art in religious and secular life. 

Following a dramatically written general introduction on art in aboriginal life which 
includes a list of the “‘salient cultural features of the eight regions and sub-regions” of all 
Australian aboriginal culture, the writers summarize the tribal, clan, and moiety system 
of Arnhem Land. The six major chapters of the book deal with mortuary art; paintings 
on the human body and on bark; carved wooden figures and heads; art forms in love 
magic; sacred emblems associated with three great ritual myths; and some forms of 
secular art. A final chapter looks to the future of the aborigines and their art. Perhaps of 
special interest to many will be the theory of the authors that aboriginal contact with 
Malayan and Macassan traders led to the development of a new type of native art, that 
of carving wooden heads and figures. However, to single out any particular point for men- 
tion here is not fair because the remaining 122 pages are equally important in the rounded 
account of Arnhem Land art. Despite the nine-part classified index of the book, the many 
native names of objects and spirits liberally sprinkling the pages are often so baffling and 
annoying that one begins to resent the enforced lesson in Arnhem Land language and to 
wonder what the solution is. I began to track down one word but gave up when I reached 
the reference advising the reader to look up Warner's “A Black Civilization” for an 
explanation. Maybe Australian readers of American Indian monographs have felt as 
overwhelmed as I, even while appreciating the scholarly merit and lively quality of a book. 
University of Hawait, KATHARINE LUOMALA 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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Dana, H. Douglass, c/o Dana’s Old Corner Book Shop, 443 Weybosset St., Providence, 
R. I. 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H. 

David Lipscomb College Library, Elam Hall, Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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Davidson, D. S., Department of Anthropology, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Davidson, L. J., 2262 S. University Blvd., Denver 10, Colorado 

Dayton Public Library, 215 S. Third St., Dayton 2, Ohio 

Deane, Martha B., Department of Physical Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Deardorff, Merle H., 15 Jackson Ave., Warren, Pa. 

Deccan College, Poona, India 

DeLaban, Juana, 160 Hilton Ave., Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 

Delhi University Library, The Librarian, University Buildings, Delhi 8, India 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio 

Denver Public Library, Denver, Colorado 

DePauw University Library, Greencastle, Indiana 

Derleth, August W., Sauk City, Wisc. 

Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich. 

Dillard University Library, New Orleans, La. 

Dobie, J. Frank, 712 Park Place, Austin, Texas 

Dodge, Ernest S., Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 

Donavan, Mildred G., 2026 Seneca St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 

Dorson, Richard M., Department of History, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Douglas, F. H., Denver Art Museum, Department of Indian Art, 1300 Logan St., Denver 
3, Colorado 

Douglas, J. Harold, “‘Mount Kisco,” Hainault Rd., Foxrock Co., Dublin, Eire 

Drake University Library, Des Moines, Iowa 

Drinker, Mrs. Henry S., 249 Merion Rd., Merion, Pa. 

Duke University Library, Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 

Dunbarton College Library, 2935 Upton St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Dunn, Charles W., University College 48G, Toronto, Canada 

Duplessis, L’'Honorable Maurice, Premier Ministre, Hotel du Gouvernement, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada 

Dworkin, Yehoash, 24 W. 95th St., New York 25, N. Y. 

East Texas State Teachers College Library, Commerce, Texas 

Eberhard, W., Department of Sociology, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Ecole Normale, Chicoutimi, P. Q., Canada 

Ecole Normale, Hull, P. Q., Canada 

Ecole Normale, Jacques-Cartier, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Ecole Normale, Joliette, P. Q., Canada 

Ecole Normale, Mont-Laurier, Comte de Labelle, P. Q., Canada 

Ecole Normale, Nicolet, P. Q., Canada 

Ecole Normale, Rimouski, P. Q., Canada 

Ecole Normale, Ste-Anne de Bellevue, Jacques-Cartier, P. Q., Canada 

Ecole Normale, St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada 

Ecole Normale, St. Pascal, P. Q., Canada 

Ecole Normale, Trois-Rivieres, P. Q., Canada 

Ecole Normale, Valleyfield, P. Q., Canada 

Edgar, Marjorie, Marine-on-St. Croix, Minn. 

Edgemon, Sarah, 1626 Linden Drive, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 

Egyetemi Konyvtar Library, Ferenciek-tere 5, Budapest V, Hungary 

Ehrlich, Clara, 15 W. 75th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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Elbert, Samuel H., Department of Asiatic and Pacific Languages, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Elliott, Amos W., Cloverdale, Calif. 

Elmers, Mrs. Charles C., R. D. 11, Dorseyville Road, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. 

Emeneau, M. B., University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Emory University Library, Emory University, Ga. 

Emrich, Duncan, 3831 Newark St., N. W., Washington 16, D. C. 

Emrich, Marion V., 3831 Newark St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 

Engel, Grace, 15463 Asbury Park, Detroit 27, Mich. 

The English Folk Dance and Song Society, Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent’s Park Road, 
N.W. I, Nearest Station, Camden Town, England 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Erwin, Henry P., 723 15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Escola Livre de Sociologia Biblioteca, Largo de Sao Francisco 19, Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A. 

Esherick, Margaret, 8726 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

Eskin, Sam, Box 506, Woodstock, N. Y. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M., Box 1555, Stanford University, Calif. 

Espinosa, A. M., Jr., Stanford University, Calif. 

Ettawageshik, Mrs. Fred, Harbor Springs, Michigan 

Evanson, Jacob A., Administration Bldg., Bellefield Ave. at Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Evansville College Library, Evansville 4, Ind. 

Fairmont State College Library, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Farwell, Byron E., 13967 Rutland Road, Detroit 27, Mich. 

Fejos, Paul, 14 E. 71st St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Felton, Harold W., Room 505, 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Fenton, William N., Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Ferguson, Charles A., Foreign Service Institute, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Fetzer, Paul S., 4016 Union Bay Lane, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Field, Arthur, 230 W. 105th St., New York 25, N. Y. 

Fife, Austin E., 50813 Montezuma St., Los Angeles 42, Calif. 

Figh, Margaret Gillis, 2442 Agnew St., Montgomery, Ala. 

Fischer, John L., c/o Civil Administrator, Navy No. 3410, c/o EPO, San Francisco, Calif. 

Fishler, Stanley A., 679 Second Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Fisk University Library, Nashville 8, Tenn. 

Flanders, Dr. Helen H., 2701-O St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Flannery, Regina, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Fleming, Mrs. Thomas, 1541 Lombardy Rd., Pasadena, Calif. 

Florida State University Library, Tallahassee, Florida 

Fodor, Nandor, The Park Central Hotel, Suite 706, New York, N. Y. 

Folk Dancer, P. O. Box 201, Flushing, L. I., New York 

Fordham University Library, Periodicals Division, New York 58, N. Y. 

Foreign and International Book Company, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Fort Wayne Public Library, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 

Fortin, Le Chanoine Alphonse, Seminaire de Rimouski, Rimouski, P. Q., Canada 

Foster, George, Institute of Social Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
26. D.C. 

Fourier Library, College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore 10, 
Md. 
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Fowler, David C., 70 Drexelbrook Drive, Apt. 15, Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Franklin and Marshall College Library, Lancaster, Pa. 

Free Public Library, 12 Elm St., Worcester 8, Mass. 

Fresno State College Library, Fresno 4, Calif. 

Fried, Jerome, Editorial Department, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Frobenius-Institut an der Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universitat, (16) Frankfurt A.M., 
Myliusstrasse 29, Germany 

Fuller, E. W., 2457 Bywood Drive, Glendale 6, Calif. 

Gage, J. H., Box 488, Los Gatos, Calif. 

Galante, Ferdinand, 17170 Chandler Park Drive, Detroit 24, Mich. 

Gallacher, Stuart A., Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Gambino, Elaine, 37 Elmwood Park, E. Braintree 84, Mass. 

Gamer, Helena M., Department of Germanic Languages, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Garber, Clark M., Butler, Ohio 

Gardner, Emelyn E., 472 West Way Rd., Claremont, Calif. 

Gardner, Robert, 1130-37th Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 

Garfield, Viola E., Department of Anthropology, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Wash. 

Gayton, Dr. A. H., Department of Decorative Art, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 

Geary, James A., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

George Peabody College for Teachers Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Gerould, G. H., 4 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 

Gerow, Bert A., Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 

Gifford, E. W., University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Gillmor, Frances, Department of English, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Glass, Henry, 3732 Buell St., Oakland 9, Calif. 

A. B. Gleerupska Universitets Bokhandeln, Lund, Sweden 

Goggin, John M., Department of Sociology and Anthropology, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Goldfrank, Esther S., 420 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

Goldman, Frank Perry, Caixa Postal 8929, Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A. 

Goldon, Mrs. William T., 277 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Goodwyn, Frank, Foreign Language Department, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

Goodwyn Institute Library, Memphis, Tenn. 

Gordon, Maxine W., Argonne National Laboratories, Box 5207, Chicago 80, III. 

Gos. Nauchn. Biblioteka, Minist. vyssh. obraz., Pl. Nogina, 2/5, Moscow, USSR 

Gossud. Biblioteka, SSSR im. Lenina, Ul. Kalinina 3, Moscow, USSR 

Graham, David C., 3915 S. Clarkson St., Englewood, Colorado 

Grant, Rena V., 369 N. Avenue 53, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 

Green, Paul, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Greenway, John, 441 Wesley Ave., Pitman, N. J. 

Grosvenor Library, Buffalo 2, New York 

Grove City College Library, Grove City, Pa. 

Gunda, Prof. Bela, Ethnological Institute of the University, Debrecen 10, Hungary 

Gunther, Erna, University of Washington, Washington State Museum, Seattle 5, Wash. 
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Haas, Mary R., Department of Oriental Language, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Haas, Mrs. M. P., 78 State St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Hackley Public Library, Webster Ave. at Third, Muskegon 17, Mich. 

Hadlock, Wendell, 384 Water St., Ellsworth, Maine 

Hague, Eleanor, 357 Georgian Road, Pasadena 2, Calif. 

Hall, Joseph S., 1323 Echo Park Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

Hallowell, A. Irving, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Halpert, Florence, 88 E. First St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Halpert, Herbert and Violetta, Murray State College, Murray, Ky. 

Hamilton College Library, Clinton, N. Y. 

Hampton Institute Library, Hampton, Va. 

Hand, Wayland D., University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Hanks, Mrs. Lucien, Jr., Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 

Haring, Douglas G., 117 Euclid Terrace, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Harper, Victoria G., 3337 Broadway, Grove City, Ohio 

Harris, J. Henry, 2657 Ninth St., Berkeley 2, Calif. 

Harris, Jesse W., 402 S. Forest St., Carbondale, III. 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Harvey, Merrill, 43 Mills St., Morristown, N. J. 

Hasse, P. and Son, Lovstraede 8, Copenhagen 1, Denmark 

Hassell, James W., 930 Barnwell St., Columbia, S. C. 

Hassrick, Royal B., Museum of the Southern Plains Indians, Anadarko, Okla. 

Hatfield, Sadie, Extension Bldg., College Station, Texas 

Hathaway, Ellen, 27 Highland Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. 

Haywood, Charles, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 

Healy, Collins, Department of Psychology, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Heard, Mrs. Dwight B., 2211 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Hedquist, George H., 613 Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Heinemann, Fred, Merrill, Wisconsin 

Hendon, Rufus S., 2311 Fourth Ave., San Diego 1, Calif. 

Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino 15, Calif. 

deHerrera, Carmen D., Biblioteca de la Universidad de Panama, Apartado 3277, Panama, 
R. de P. 

Herriott, J. Homer, Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Herskovits, M. J., Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Herzog, George, Department of Anthropology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Hess, Karl, III, 4-B-3 Beacon Hill Manor, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Heye, G. G., Museum of American Indian, 155th and Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Hill, John S., Box 1886, Durham, N. C. 

Hill, W. W., University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Hinton, Sam D., 27 Discovery Way, La Jolla, Calif. 

Hipps, R. Harold, 302 West Market St. Methodist Church, Greensboro, N. C. 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hodge, F. W., Southwest Museum, Highland Park, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 

Hoffman, Dan G., 905 Clinton St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Holden, Rickey, 835 Erie Ave., San Antonio 2, Texas 

Hollenbeck, Amelia B., 460 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

von Hoogstraten, W. J., Boekhandel, Noordeinde 98, Den Haag, Netherlands 

Hooper, Mrs. Frances H., 11958 Kiowa Ave., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
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Hooten, Ernest A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Horsley, Margaret, c/o U. S. Educational Foundation in the Philippines, American 
Embassy, Manila, P. I. 

Horwitz, J. A., 2821 Cincinnati St., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 

Hosking, Nancy K., The Curtis Publishing Company, 546 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Hotaling, Dave, 544 W. 50th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Houston Public Library, Houston 2, Texas 

Howard College Library, Birmingham 6, Ala. 

Howard, Dorothy, 8 Frost Ave., Frostburg, Md. 

Howard-Tilton Memorial Library, Tulane University, New Orleans 15, La. 

Hubbard, Harry D., P. O. Box 1822, Stockton, Calif. 

Hubbard, Lester A., Department of English, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

Hudson, A. P., Box 523, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Hultkrantz, Ake, Roslagsgatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden 

Hunkins, Mrs. Eusebia, 12 N. College St., Athens, Ohio 

Hunter College Library, 695 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

Huntingdon College Library, Momtgomery 6, Ala. 

Hutson, Arthur E., Department of English, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Hyder, Clyde K., 2201 New Hampshire St., Lawrence, Kansas 

Hyman, Stanley Edgar, Indian Hill Road, Westport, Conn. 

Ikeda, Miss Hiroko, c/o East Asiatic Library, Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Illinois State Library, Springfield, III. 

Illinois Wesleyan University Library, Bloomington, Illinois 

Indian Museum, Director, Department of Anthropology, Calcutta, India 

Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Indiana State Teachers College Library, Terre Haut, Ind. 

Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Ind. 

Indianapolis Public Library, Reading Room, Meridian at St. Clair, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Instituto Cultural Cubano Norteamericano, Passo de Merti 112, Habana, Cuba 

Iowa State Teachers College Library, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Iowa State Traveling Library, Historical Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 

Istituto di studi storico-religiosi, Facolta di Lettere, Citta Universitaria, Roma 

Ives, Ronald L., Geography Department, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Jablow, Alta G., 16 Stuyvesant Oval, New York 9, N. Y. 

Jack, Phil R., R. D. 2, Fairview, Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Jackson, George Pullen, 4002 Royal Oaks Drive, Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Jacobs, Melville, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Jagendorf, Dr. and Mrs. Moritz, 150 E. 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Jakobson, Suatava, Department of Slavic Languages, Harvard University, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 

James E. Morrow Library, Marshall College, Huntington 1, W. Va. 

James Jerome Hill Reference Library, St. Paul 2, Minn. 

James, Thelma G., Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Jameson, R. D., English Department, New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
N. M. 

Jansen, William H., Department of English, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Japan Library School Inform. Div. Civil Inform. & Educ. Sect. GHQ: SCAP, APO 500, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 

Jenkins, Charles R., Jr., 320 Arlington St., Watertown, N. Y. 
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Jente, Richard, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Jersey City Free Public Library, 486 Jersey Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Johnson, Mrs. Aili K., Box 173, 7711 McClellan, Utica, Mich. 

Johnson, Harvey L., Department of Spanish and Portuguese, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Joint Universities Library, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Jones, Mrs. Lewis R., Editor, North Star Folk News, 625 University Ave., S.E., Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 

Jones, Dr. Louis C., Director, New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas State College Library, Manhattan, Kansas 

Kansas State Historical Society, Memorial Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 

Kansas State Teachers College Library, Emporia, Kan. 

Keach, Catherine, 1405 M. Street, Bedford, Ind. 

Keleteuropai Tudomanyos Intexet, Budapest Eszterhazy utca, 26, Budapest, Hungary 

Keller, Benjamin, 323 N. California St., Socorro, N. M. , 

Kelley, Dr. Douglas M., 44 Highgate Rd., Berkeley 7, Calif. 

Kendall, Harry, 903 E. Citrus Ave., Redlands, Calif. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Esther, Box 42, Newman Grove, Nebraska 

Killinger, Frances, c/o Hoosier Folklore Society, Mrs. W. E. Richmond, Treasurer, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Kimmerle, Marjorie M., 2003 North St., Boulder, Colorado 

King College Library, Bristol, Tenn. 

Kirkland, Edwin C., Department of English, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Kishimoto, Hideo, Department of Science of Religion, Tokyo University, Toyko, Japan 

Klauber, L. M., 233 W. Juniper St., San Diego 1, Calif. 

Klipple, May A., 214 E. 12th St., Brooksville, Ind. 

Kluckhohn, Clyde, Peabody Museum, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Kniffen, Fred B., Louisiana State University, University, La. 

Knight, Alfred, 146 N. Country Club Drive, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Knott, Sarah Gertrude, 814 Clara Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 

Koppers, Dr. Wilhelm, Institut fiir Vélkerkunde der Universitat Wien, Gentzgasse 92/15, 
Wien XVIII, Austria 

Korson, Mr. and Mrs. George, 1701 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Krause, Herbert, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Kresse, H. G., P. O. Box 17, Doorn, Holland 

Kroeber, A. L., University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Kungl. Universitetets Bibliotek, Uppsala, Sweden 

Kurath, Gertrude, 1125 Spring St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lamar Memorial Library, Maryville, Tenn. 

Lamont Library, Harvard College, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Landauer, Ernest, 1317 Arch St., Berkeley 8, Calif. 

Langston University Library, Langston, Okla. 

Latham, Mrs. Maude H., 306 Parkway, Greensboro, N. C. 

Lathrop, F. C., 254 W. 21 St., New York 11, N. Y. 

Latimer, Mrs. William, 126 S. Third St., Wilmington, N. C. 

Lattimer, Barbara, 258 Harvard St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Laws, G. Malcolm, Jr., 244 W. Montgomery Ave., Haverford, Pa. 

Laya, Juan C., Lingayen, Pangasinan, Philippine Islands 
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Leach, MacEdward, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Leach, Maria, c/o Funk and Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Lebedev, D. V., Director, Library of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Birzhevaia 
Liniia No. 1, Leningrad, USSR 

Lee, Hector, Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

Lee, Howard S., 4819 Beaumont Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 

Lee, Mrs. Otis H., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Lee, Major Ulysses G., Jr., 2146 L Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Lees Junior College Library, Jackson, Kentucky 

Lembaga Kebudajaan Indonesia, Koninkijk Bataviaasch Genottschap Van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen Library, Merdeka Barat 12, Djakarta, Indonesia 

Leningrad Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, USSR 

Lenoir Rhyne College Library, Hickory, N. C. 

Lerman, Norman H., Department of Anthropology, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Leslau, Wolf, 144-44 Sanford Ave., Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 

Levine, Mrs. Valois, Rt. 2, Box 926, Fair Oaks, Calif. 

Levi-Strauss, Claude, 13 Avenue D-Eylau, Paris 16, France 

Lewis, Elaine, 589 Second St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Librairie Encyclopedique, 7, Rue Du Luxembourg, Bruxelles IV, Belgium 

Librairie Falk Fils, 22, Rue des Pariossiens, Brussels, Belgium 

Library Association, Portland, Oregon 

Library of Congress, Order Division, Washington 25, D. C. 

Library of the Legislature, Province of Quebec, Quebec, Canada 

Library of Parliament, Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Liljeblad, Sven, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho 

Lilly, Eli, 5807 Sunset Lane, Indianapolis 5, Ind. 

Linton, Ralph, P. O. Box 76, Graduate School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Livraria Boa Vista, Rua do Hospicio, 68, Recife (Pernambuco), Brazil, S. A. 

Livraria Kosmos Editora, (For Museu Nacionale) Caixa Postal 3481, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Loeb, Edwin M., 1565 LaVerada, Berkeley 8, Calif. 

Loeb, Eric, 1 W. 85th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

Lomax, Alan, 405 E. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

London Public Library, Main Branch, Queen’s Ave., London, Ontario 

Long Beach State College Library, 5401 E. Anaheim St., Long Beach 4, Calif. 

Longwood College Library, Farmville, Va. 

Lo-Nigro, Prof. Sebastian, Piazza Campo Trincerato 6, Catania, Sicily, Italy 

Loomis, C. Grant, 400 Wheeler Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Lopatin, Ivan A., Department of Anthropology, University of Southern California, 
University Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Lord, Albert B., 53 Franklin St., Allston 34, Mass. 

Los Angeles County Museum Library, Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Los Angeles Public Library, Serials Division, 630 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Louisiana State University Library, University, La. 

Louisville Free Public Library, 333 Library Place, Louisville, Ky. 

Lowie, R. H., University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Lucban Municipal Library, c/o Municipal Treasurer, Lucban, Quezon, Philippines 

Lunsford, Lamar, South Turkey Creek, Leicester, N. C. 

Luomala, Katharine, Department of Anthropology, University of Hawaii, Box 18, 
Honolulu 10, Hawaii 
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McCoy, Frank J., Santa Maria Inn, Santa Maria, Calif. 

McDermott, Mary Stephanie, 6345 Westminster Place, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

McGill University Library, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Mclllwraith, T. F., University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 

McIntosh, David, 910 S. Elizabeth St., Carbondale, III. 

McLain, Raymond F., Graham Cottage, 469 N. Broadway, Lexington 12, Ky. 

MacDougald, Duncan, Jr., Brevard, N. C. 

MacKenzie, W. R. B., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Magalhaes, Basilio de, Rio de Janeiro, Rua Paulino, Fernandes 27, Brazil, S. A. 

Magazine Digest, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Malone, Kemp, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart Library, Convent Ave. and 133rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Mann, Peter, 565 Cheapside St., London, Ontario, Canada 

Mararian, Mae, Rt. 2, Rehoboth, Mass. 

Marietta College Library, Marietta, Ohio 

Marquette University, Bellarmine Hall Library, 1210 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Marshall, Roger P., 1512 Park Drive, Raleigh, N. C. 

Martinez, Marfa Cadilla de, Apartado 154, Arecibo, Porto Rico 

Mary Washington College Library, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Mason, J. Alden, University Museum, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Mason, Leonard, University of Hawaii, Box 18, Honolulu 1o, T. H. 

Matta-Machado, Prof. Ayres da, Rua Siderose—147, Belo Horizonte (M.G.), Brazil, S. A. 

Mavris, N. G., 1360 Skyline Blvd., Reno, Nevada 

Maxham, Frederick B., 111 Main St., Windsor, Vermont 

Mayer, Clara W., New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12th St., New York, N. Y. 

Mayo, Margot, 550 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 

Meine, Franklin J., c/o American People’s Encyclopedia, 153 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1, Il. 

Mendoza, Prof. Vicente T., 9a de Tabasco 258, Depto. 6, Mexico, D. F. 

Mercantile Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Métraux, Alfred, 305 W. 11th St., New York 14, N. Y. 

Mexico City College Library, Chiapas 138, Mexico, D. F. 

Miami University Library, Oxford, Ohio 

Michaelis, A. F., P. O. Box 3495, Standard Oil Bldg., San Francisco 20, Calif. 

Michigan State College Library, East Lansing, Mich. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Middlebury College, The Ballad Collection, Middlebury, Vermont 

Midland College Library, Fremont, Nebraska 

Mihailoff, Sergei, 2820 Baker St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 

Millar, Branford P., Department of English, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Miller, Robert, and Beatrice, 4319 Union Bay Lane, Seattle 5, Washington 

Miller, W. Marion, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Mills, Randall V., 39 W. 24th Ave., Eugene, Oregon 

The Mills School Library, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Minneapolis Athenaeum Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn. 

Missionary Research Library, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Mississippi College for Women, Fant Memorial Library, Box E, College Station, Colum. 
bus, Miss. 

Mississippi Southern College Library, Hattiesburg 3, Miss. 

Mississippi State College, General Library, State College, Miss. 

Missouri State Library, State Office Bldg., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, III. 

Montana State University Library, Missoula, Mont. 

Montclair Free Public Library, 73 Church St., Montclair, N. J. 

Montgomery, Richard A., 216 W. Front Street, Media, Pa. 

Montreal Municipal Library, 1210 Sherbrooke St., E., Montreal 24, Quebec, Canada 

Mook, Maurice A., Department of Sociology, Penn State College, State College, Pa. 

Moore, Clifford B., Trailside Museum, Forest Park, Springfield 8, Mass. 

Morgan State College Library, Baltimore 12, Md. 

Moriset, M. Gerard, 109, rue Grands-Allee, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

Morris, Alton C., University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Morrish, William F., 239 Glorietta Blvd., Orinda, Calif. 

Morse, Emily, Box 155, Lemon Grove, Calif. 

Mt. Allison Memorial Library, Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada 

Mt. Holyoke College Library, South Hadley, Mass. 

Muelle, Senor Doctor Jorge C., Vallodalid 218 Altos, Lima, Peru, S. A. 

Muhlenberg College Library, Allentown, Pa. 

Murray State College Library, Murray, Ky. 

Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Musick, Ruth Ann, Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Nadel, E. Eddy, Harvard Folk Dance Society, 223 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

National Library, General Reference Division, Manila, Philippines 

National Museum of Canada, The Library, Victoria Memorial Museum Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada 

National Tsing Hua University, c/o China Institute in America, Inc., 125 E. 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 

Neprajzi Museum Konyvtara, Budapest, Konyves Kalman Korut 40, Budapest, Hungary 

Newark Public Library, Order Department, 5 Washington St., Newark 1, N. J. 

Newberry Library, 60 W. Walton Place, Chicago, III. 

New Hampshire State Library, Concord, N. H. 

New Mexico College of A and M Library, State College, N. M. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Rodgers Library, Las Vegas, N. M. 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, N. M. 

New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 

New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

New York University Library, 100 Washington Square, E., New York, N. Y. 

Nidorf, Michael, 25 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

Nijhoff, Martinus N. V., Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, Holland 

Niles, John Jacob, R.F.D. No. 7, Lexington, Ky. 
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Nordiska Museet, Stockholm, Sweden 
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Northern Idaho College of Education, Main Library, Lewiston, Idaho 

North Texas State Teachers College Library, N. T. Station, Box 5188, Denton, Texas 

Northrup, Clark S., 407 Elmwood Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Northwestern State College Library, Natchitoches, La. 

Northwestern State College Library, Alva, Okla. 

Northwestern University Library, Evanston, III. 

Nulton, Lucy, College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Nussbaum, Dr. William, 8231 Austin St., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 

Nygard, Holger Olof, 2669 Virginia St., Berkeley 9, Calif. 

Oakland Public Library, 125 14th St., Oakland, Calif. 

Oberg, Kalervo, Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica, Largo Sao Francisco 19, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, S. A. 

Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, Ohio 

Occidental College Library, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 

Odum, Prof. Howard W., Box 1019, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Office International de Librairie, Rue de |’Hotel-des-Monnaies, 184, Bruxelles, Belgium 

Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio 

Oklahoma A and M College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Oklahoma Baptist University, The Library, Shawnee, Okla. 
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Opler, Morris E., Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Morrill Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Orszagos Neprajzi Muzeum, Budapest VIII, Konyves Kalman krt. 40, Hungary 
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Oxnard, James G., 215 S. 16th St., Albuquerque, N. M. 
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Page, Arthur W., 46 Cedar St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Page, Ralph G., 182 Pearl St., Keene, N. H. 

Pan-American Union, Columbus Memorial Library, 19th and Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Panzer, Irving, Dupont Circle Bldg., Washington 8, D. C. 

Papashvily, Mrs. George, Ertoba Farm, Quakertown, Pa. 

Parker, Harbison, Apt. 1A, 432 S. 26th St., Richmond, Calif. 

Parler, Mary Celestia, Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Pasadena Public Library, 285 E. Walnut St., Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Patai, D. Raphael, Dropsie College, Broad and York Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pawlowska, Harriet, 951 Whitemore Rd., Detroit 3, Mich. 

Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Pearce, T. M., University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Pennsylvania State College Library, College Station, Pa. 
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Peterson, Miss Rowena B., 130 Stuart St., Watertown, N. Y. 
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phia 3, Pa. 

Phillips, George L., 4909 Cresita Drive, San Diego 15, Calif. 
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Purdue University Library, Lafayette, Ind. 

Quain, Fannie Dunn, M. D., 518 Ave. A, Bismarck, N. D. 

Queens College Library, Serials 7393, Flushing, N. Y. 

Queens Public Library, 89-14, Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Quincy College Library, Quincy, III. 

Radbill, Dr. Samuel X., 7043 Elmwood Ave., Philadelphia 42, Pa. 

Rady, Sy, Decca Records, Inc., 50 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Rael, Dr. Juan B., Stanford, Calif. 
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Richman, Vivien C., 6628 Jackson St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

Richmond Public Library, 1o1 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

Richmond, W. Edson, Department of English, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Ridenour, H. L. Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 

Robe, Stanley L., Department of Spanish and Portuguese, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 

Roberts, Hilda, 511 Jane St., New Iberia, La. 

Roberts, Leonard, Pine Mt. School, Pine Mountain, Ky. 

Roberts, Warren, Department of English, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Robinson, Polly, 1320 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 657 East Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 

Rodgers, Virginia, 2423 E. Milwaukee, Detroit 11, Mich. 

Rogers, Howard J., 941 Carver Blvd., Toledo 7, Ohio 

Roheim, Geza, 1 W. 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

Rohrbough, Lynn, Cooperative Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio 

Rondthaler, Howard E., 416 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Roosevelt College of Chicago Library, 430 S. Michigan Ave., roth Floor, Chicago 5, Ill. 

Rousseau, M. Jacques, Le Jardin Botanique, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Rowe, Charles G., Veterans Hospital, Kerrville, Texas 

Roy, M. Antoine, Archiviste de la Province, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

Roy, Miss Carmen, Cap-Chat, Gaspesie, Quebec, Canada 

Rubin, Ruth, 3949 44th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Rudy, William, Department of Slavic Languages, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Rugoff, Milton, 175 Chelsea Rd., Knoelwood Manor, White Plains, N. Y. 

Russell, Robert W., 2006 No. Gramercy Pl., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Saigon-USIC PHNOM PENH, Department of State, 76 Ninth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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San Diego State College Library, San Diego 15, Calif. 

San Francisco Public Library, Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 

Santiestevan, Robert, 6240 Fair Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 
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Savadkin, Barbara, Department of Anthropology, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
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Schinhan, Prof. Jan P., Box 408, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Schneider, George G., MGM Studio, Culver City, Calif. 

Schwartz, Barry, 432 W. Ellet St., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 
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Scott, Donald, 21 Kirkland St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Seastrom, Victor W., 531 24th St., Oakland 12, Calif. 

Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 

Sebeok, Thomas A., Linguistics, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough, 1361 Hill St., York, Pa. 

Seeger, Charles and Ruth, Music Division, Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Sehnert, Marion P., 309 W. 69th St., New York 23, N. Y. 

Shamburger, Mary J., The Pines, Star, N. C. 

Shanklin, Robert W., 1220 N. Carolina Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 

Shellans, Herbert, 2907 Brighton 8 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shenk, G. F., 530 el Camino del Monte Sol, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Shepherd College Library, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Shephard, Robert, 545614 Sierra Vista Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 

Shipley, Joseph, The American Bookman, 29 W. 46th St., New York, 19 N. Y. 

Shoemaker, Alfred L., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Shoemaker, Col. Henry W., Chief, Folklore Division, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Shore, Herbert Lansing, Department of English, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Shorter College Library, Rome, Ga. 

Sideleau, M. le Chanoine Arthur, Doyen de la Faculté de Lettres, Université de Montreal, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

Silver, Henry M., 425 W. 117th St., New York 27, N. Y. 

Simeone, William E., English Department, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, III. 

Simmons, D. C., 700 Central Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Simon, Mrs. Elmore, c/o Fred H. Jones, R. D. 1, Danville, Pa. 

Simpson, Claude M., Jr., Department of English, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio 

Simpson, George, 319 Reamer Place, Oberlin, Ohio 

Sister Marie Ursule, The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Smillie, Eunice, 1424 King St. E., Apt. 11, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

Smith, Mrs. Grace Partridge, 413 W. Monroe St., Carbondale, III. 

Smithsonian Institution Library, Washington 25, D. C. 

Snyderman, George, 8039 Forrest Ave., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 

Soehren, Lloyd J., 996 Hilyard St., Eugene, Oregon 

Sokoloff, Benjamin A., 204 Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Sonnichsen, C. L., Texas Western College of the Univ. of Texas, El Paso, Texas 

South Dakota State College Library, Brookings, S. D. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary Library, 2825 Lexington Rd., Louisville, Ky. 

Southern Illinois University, General Library, Carbondale, IIl. 

Southern Methodist University Library, Dallas, Texas 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 

Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, Okla. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Stephens Memorial Library, Lafayette, La. 

Spaeth, Sigmund, 400 E. 58th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Speroni, Charles, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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Spinden, H. J., Brooklyn, Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Spokane Public Library, Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield City Library, City Library Association, Periodical Room, Springfield 5, Mass. 

Sproul, Robert G., University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Stafford, Jo, 11560 Bellagio Rd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 

Stanford University Libraries, Stanford University, Calif. 

Starck, Taylor, 32 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Starr, Mrs. Morton H., 2732 E. 18th St., Davenport, Iowa 

State College of Washington Library, Acquisition Department, Serials Section, Pullman, 
Wash. 

State Teachers College Library, Frostburg, Md. 

State Teachers College Library, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 

State University of Iowa Libraries, Serial Acquisitions, Iowa City, Iowa 

Stephens, Claude E., 874 E. 13th St., Eugene, Oregon 

Stern, Theodore, Department of Anthropology, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Stevens and Brown, New Ruskins House, 28 Little Russell St., London W.C. 1, England 

Steyskal, Mrs. Beatrice Morgan, 27253 West River Rd., Grosse Ille, Mich. 

Stimson, Anna, 1900 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stine, Harold S., College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Stirling, M. W., Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Stone, Doris Z., Apt. 1309, San Jose, Costa Rica, C. A. 

Stone, Mrs. W. E., Calzada Mexico-Tacuba 343-A, Colonia Anahuac, Mexico 17, D. F. 

Stowe Teachers College Library, 2615 Pendleton, St. Louis 13, Mo. 

Strem, George G., Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 

Sullivan, Frank, Loyola University, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

Sullivan Memorial Library, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Sullivan, William G., 1545 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

Sumberg, Samuel L., 715 W. 175th St., New York, N. Y. 

Le Surintendant de |’Instruction Publique, Hétel du Gouvernement, Quebec, Canada 

Surveyor of Antiquities, Ibadan, Nigeria 

Swarthmore College Library, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Sweeney, Margaret, 207 E. Chestnut St., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Sweet Briar College Library, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Swinerton, Mrs. Alfred B., Woodside, Redwood City, Calif. 

Syracuse University Library, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Tacoma Public Library, Tacoma Ave. at 12th St., Tacoma 3, Wash. 

Taiz, Malvena, Department of Physical Education, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

Tannenbaum, Jane Belo, Putnam Valley, N. Y. 

Taos Book Shop, Taos, N. M. 

Tax, Sol, Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Taylor, Archer, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Taylor Institution, The Librarian, Oxford, England 

The Taylor Museum, 30 W. Dale St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Technical Bookstore, Janska 100, Praha 1, Czechoslovakia 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn. 

Texas Christian Library, Fort Worth 9, Texas 
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Texas College of Arts and Industries Libraries, Kingsville, Texas 

Texas Library and Historical Commission, State Library, Austin, Texas 

Texas State College for Women Library, Box 3715, Denton, Texas 

Texas State University for Negroes Library, 3200 Cleburne St., Houston 4, Texas 

Texas Technological College Library, 203 Library Bldg., Lubbock, Texas 

Texas Western College of Mines and Metallurgy, Library Department, El Paso, Texas 

Thompson, Harold W., 244 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Thompson, Stith, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Tibby, Richard B., 403 S. Sloan Ave., Compton, Calif. 

Tichy, Stella, 6030 N. Harlem Ave., Chicago 31, III. 

Tidwell, James N., San Diego State College, San Diego 5, Calif. 

Tiemann, Arthur E., 55 Carroll Pl., Kensington, Md. 

Tiemann, Robert S., 818 22nd St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Timm, Mrs. Charlotte, 807 Third St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Titiev, Mischa, 215 Angell Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Todd, Mrs. Helen, 1525 S. Gaylord St., Denver 10, Colo. 

Toledo Public Library, 325 Michigan St., Toledo 2, Ohio 

Toronto Public Libraries, Reference Division, College and St. George Sts., Toronto 2B, 
Ontario, Canada 

Toward, Mrs. Lilias M., 42 Lucknow St., Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Tozzer, Dr. Alfred M., Peabody Museum, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Trager, Dr. George L. and Edith, 4516 Van Ness St., N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 

Treat, Asher, 51 Colonial Parkway, Dumont, N. J. 

Tremblay, Prof. Maurice, Ecole des Services Sociales, Université Laval, Quebec, P. Q., 
Canada 

Trevarrow, William, 18663 Dean St., Detroit, Mich. 

Trinity College Library, Hartford, Conn. 

Trinity University Library, San Antonio, Texas 

Tulsa Public Library, 220 S. Cheyenne, Tulsa 3, Okla. 

Tyrrell, William G., c/o Divisions of Archives and History, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany 1, N. Y. 

Uddin, Jasim, 97 Siddia Bazar, Dacca, Pakistan 

Ueno Library, Ueno Park, Daitoh-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Underhill, Ruth M., Department of Anthropology, Denver University, Denver 10, Colo. 

Universidad Biblioteca, Mayor de San Marcos, Casilla 454, Lima, Peru, S. A. 

Universite Laval, Bibliotheque general, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

Universitets Biblioteket, Lund, Sweden 

Universitetsbiblioteket, Oslo, Norway 

Universitatsbibliothek, (14b) Tiibingen, Germany, French Zone 

Universitetsbiblioteket Uppsala, Uppsala, Sweden 

Universitatsbibliothek Wien, Erwerbungsabteilung, Vienna 1, Austria 

University of Alabama Library, University, Ala. 

University of Arizona Library, Tucson, Ariz. 

University of Arkansas, General Library, Fayettesville, Ark. 

University of British Columbia, The Library, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

University of Buffalo, Lockwood Memorial Library, 3425 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

University of California Library, Serials Department, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

University of California at Los Angeles Library, 405 Hilgard St., West Los Angeles, Calif. 

University of Chicago Library, Harper M-22, Chicago 37, Ill. 

University of Cincinnati Library, Burnett Woods Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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University College of the Gold Coast, Librarian, Ashimota, Gold Coast, West Africa 

University of Colorado Library, Boulder, Colo. 

University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 

University of Denver, Mary Reed Library, University Park, Denver 10, Colo. 

University of Florida Library, Gainesville, Florida 

University of Georgia Library, Athens, Ga. 

University of Hawaii Library, P. O. Box 18, Honolulu 1o, T. H. 

University of Idaho Library, Moscow, Idaho 

University of Illinois Library, Periodical Division, Urbana, III. 

University of Kansas City Library, 5100 Rockhill Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

University of Kansas Library, Periodical Department, Lawrence, Kansas 

University of Kentucky Library, Lexington, Ky. 

University of Louisville Library, Belknap Campus, Louisville 8, Ky. 

University of Maine Library, Orono, Me. 

University of Maryland Library, College Park, Md. 

University of Miami Library, Serials Department, Main Campus, Coral Gables 34, Fla. 

University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

University of Mississippi Library, University, Miss. 

University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Mo. 

University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln, Neb. 

University of Nevada Library, Reno, Nevada 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

University of North Carolina Library, Serials Department, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

University of North Dakota Library, Grand Forks, N. D. 

University of Notre Dame Library, Notre Dame, Ind. 

University of Oklahoma Library, Norman, Okla. 

University of Oregon Library, Eugene, Ore. 

University of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

University of the Philippines Library, Diliman, Quezon City, Republic of the Philippines 

University of Pittsburgh Library, Room 530 Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of Puerto Rico Library, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

University of Redlands Library, Redlands, Calif. 

University of Richmond Library, Richmond, Va. 

University of Rochester, Rush Rhees Library, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

University of South Carolina, McKissick Memorial Library, Periodical Room, Columbia 
a9, S.C. 

University of South Dakota Library, Vermillion, S. D. 

University of Southern California Library, University Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 

University of Texas Library, Austin 12, Texas 

University of Toronto Library, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 

University of Utah Library, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Va. 

University of Washington Library, Seattle, Wash. 

University of Washington State Museum, Seattle 5, Wash. 

University of Western Ontario, Lawson Memorial Library, University College, London, 
Ontario 

University of Wichita Library, Wichita 6, Kansas 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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U. S. Military Academy, Department of English, West Point, N. Y. 

Urner, Priscilla Rabethge, 3809 W St., S.E., Washington, D. C. 

Utah State Agricultural College Library, Logan, Utah 

Utley, Francis Lee, Ohio State University, Department of English, Columbus 10, Ohio 

Uyehara, Yukuo, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 

Valeros, F. B., 221 Dandan St., Tondo, Manila, Republic of the Philippines 

Valparaiso University Library, University Place, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Vancouver Public Library, Main Library, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

Vanderbilt, Paul, 2505 Brentwood Rd., N.E., Washington 18, D. C. 

Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Velez, Francisco A., Carrera Union 52-63, Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 

Villa, Susan H., 7275 Whittaker, Detroit 9, Mich. 

Vinacke, W. Edgar, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 

Virginia Military Institute Library, Lexington, Va. 

Virginia Public Library, 5th Ave. South, Virginia, Minn. 

Virginia State Library, Richmond 19, Va. 

Walker, Louise J., 907 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wallace, William, Department of Anthropology, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 

Wallis, Wilson D., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wallrich, William U., Sandoval, N. M. 

Walton, Ivan, Engineering Department, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wardle, H. Newall, University Museum, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Warner, Frank M., 347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Waseca County Library, Waseca, Minn. 

Washington University Library, Lindell and Skinner Blvds., St. Louis, Mo. 

Waterman, Richard A., 2137 Maple St., Evanston, III. 

Watson, William E., Jr., 1043 S. 50th St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 

Wayne University Library, 4841 Cass Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 

Waynesburg College Library, Waynesburg, Pa. 

Weer, Paul, 5650 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Weinreich, Mrs. Beatrice, 1802 Longfellow Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y. 

Weitbrecht and Marissal, Nueur Wall 26-28, Hamburg 36, Germany 

Wellesley College Library, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

Wells, Evelyn K., 2 Shepard House, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

Wenner-Gren Foundation, 14 E. 71st St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Wesleyan University Library, Middletown, Conn. 

West Hartford Public Library, West Hartford 7, Conn. 

West, Mary Ellen, c/o Coastline Times, Manteo, N. C. 

West Texas State Teachers College Library, Canyon, Texas 

West Virginia University Library, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Western Illinois State College Library, Macomb, III. 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College Library, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Western Michigan College of Education Library, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Western Reserve University Library, Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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